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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH AND THE INDIANS 


By KeitH GLENN, 
Second Lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps* 





When, in the early years of the seventeenth century, the Virginia 
Company of London began to solicit support for an English colony in the 
New World, they found, among other hindrances to the enterprise, a 
doubt in the minds of some Englishmen that it was “lawful” to make 
plantations in countries inhabited by other people, even though they 
were heathen. This scruple was strengthened by the troubling thought, 
based on Spanish experience, that colonization was inevitably attended 
by oppression and cruelty to the innocent natives. 

To remove these and other objections the Virginia Company enlisted 
the aid of a number of prominent clergymen (John Donne was one of 
them) who preached sermons, afterwards printed, to aid the cause of 
the Virginia colony. These sermons demonstrated incontrovertibly from 
the Scriptures that plantations in the lands of heathen people were not 
only lawful, but had been absolutely commanded by God himself. How 
else had Palestine become the home of the Chosen People? And how 
else were Christ’s command to preach the gospel to all nations to be 
fulfilled, and infidels converted to the true faith? 

Above all, the advocates of colonization were anxious to prove to a 
nation which had avidly read and been horrified by Las Casas’ indict- 
ment of Spanish cruelty to the Indians of the West Indies that such 
cruelty was not necessary to the successful establishment of a colony; 
that the English, who, as every Englishman knew, were immeasurably 
superior to the Spaniards in morals and religion, would treat the Indians 
very differently. To these arm-chair theorists the “native” problem was 


*Lieutenant Keith Glenn prior to her enlistment in the Women’s 
was Research Assistant, Department of English, Harvard University —Editor. 
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simple, for, as the official propaganda literature for the Virginia colony 
proclaimed over and over again: 


The Principal and Maine Endes (of the plantation in Virginia) ... 
were first to preach and baptize into Christian Religion and by 
propagation of the Gospell, to recover out of the armes of the 
Divell, a number of poore and miserable soules, wrapt up unto 
death, in almost invincible ignorance; . . . and to add our myte to 


the Treasury of Heaven’. 


Captain John Smith was not only a soldier and a pioneer, but one of 
those men the Elizabethan age especially seemed to produce, who could 
wield a pen as well as a sword. He wrote the first detailed English ac- 
count of the original inhabitants of the present United States,? and one 
of the best the early colonial period produced, recording with admirable 
objectivity their manner of life, customs and ceremonies so far as he 
was able to observe and understand them. He also had his own theories 
as to how the Indians should be treated, theories which had very little to 
do with the Treasury of Heaven. It is with this less familiar aspect of 
Smith’s work that the present study will deal, one that concerns rather 
his attitude toward and his relations with the Indians than his descrip- 
tions of them. In practice Smith’s theories had to be modified by the 
terms of his commission, which reflected prevailing English sentiment, 
and by the harsh necessities of the situation. There was also a third 
factor of the greatest importance, to which justice has never been done 
except by one biographer of Smith*—the attitude of the Indians to the 


white men. 
It should be remembered, to use the words of this biographer, that 


The history of the relations of the white men and red men in the 
settlement of the American continent is a topic on which no white 
historian can ever speak without prejudice. The documents, such 
as we possess them, were all written from the point of view of the 
whites. If the Indian had a point of view, he did not commit it to 
writing*. 

This is an admission, rare in histories of our early settlements and par- 

ticularly in those which concern John Smith, that the Indians might 


have had a point of view worthy of consideration. 


14 True and Sincere declaration of the purpose and ends of the Plantation 
begun in Virginia (London, 1610), quoted from Alexander Brown, The Genesis 
of the United States, I, 339. 

Earlier English notes on the Indians of Florida and the Carolinas will be 
found in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations (Hakluyt Society, Glasgow, 1903-05), 
VIII, 297-422. 

3John Gould Fletcher, John Smith—Also Pocahontas (New York, 1928). 


‘*Ibid., p. 72. 
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A typical expression of the conventional attitude may be cited from 
another author, who, in his passionate defense of the Pocahontas story, 
finds any other explanation of the release of Smith by Powhatan in- 
credible, because the Indians “had shown most determined and deadly 
hostility against the English from the first day of their landing.”® Poin- 
dexter refers to them only in such terms as, “the ever hostile Indians,” 
“the lurking Indians, who were only waiting for any chance to attack 
and exterminate the colony,” and makes the sweeping judgment that 
Smith’s return unharmed, without the intervention of Pocahontas, is 
“palpably false, contradicted . . . by all our knowledge of the Indian 
character and methods, derived from three centuries experience with 
them.”* 

The more scholarly Bradley, while not showing so much prejudice 
against the Indians, accepts unquestioningly Smith’s estimate of him- 
self, finding that he had “a genius for Indian diplomacy” because he 
succeeded in getting so much food out of the Indians for so little in 
exchange, at the same time gaining “their good will and admiration.’” 
This suggests the imperialistic point of view, which a later English 
writer expounds with unblushing candor and complacency. Smith 
showed that he had “This peculiar gift of the English nation,” namely, 
a genius for handling native races, by “a display of strength and the 
exactment of punishment where due,” writes E. Keble Chatterton, who 
proceeds to inform us about the nature of “natives” in an almost in- 
credible passage : 

Smith knew, as the London directors so conspicuously failed to ap- 
preciate, that the subtle, treacherous, savage Redskin respected only 
fear and superior strength: to treat him as an equal, to trust him 
as an honest being was merely to court trouble. . . . 

Kindness is a gesture to be used only towards those who are capa- 
ble of understanding good will: it is utterly misplaced when extended 
to primitives not yet removed from barbarism, who regard it merely 
as confessed weektliett?. 

An attempt at a fair summary of Smith’s attitude toward the Indians 
was made a few years ago,® but unfortunately the writer relies entirely 
upon a simple statistical method which yields meager results. By count- 
ing the number of times Smith speaks well of the Indians and the num- 


5Charles Poindexter, Captain John Smith and his Critics (Richmond, 1893), 


p. 36. 
*Ibid., pp. 26, 25, 37. 
7A. G. Bradley, Captain John Smith (London, 1909), p. 110. 
8Captain John Smith (London 1927), pp. 170, 193. 
®°William Randel, “Captain John Smith’s Attitude toward the Indians,” Va. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLVII, 218-29 (July, 1939). 
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ber of times he speaks ill of them, Mr. Randel finds that the pro and con 
passages are about equal, but that the majority of passages are neutral 
in tone. The inevitable conclusion is, of course, that Smith had no 
prejudice for or against the Indians, and that he was “a candid, liberal, 
and fair reporter” of them. All of which does not get us very far in 
trying to learn what Smith’s attitude really was. Mr. Randel accepts 
uncritically Smith’s judgments and agrees with the usual view that he 
acted wisely toward the Indians. He was friendly, “but never let them 
forget the might of English weapons ;” and although he was quick to 
punish thieves and other malefactors, he “never thought of trying to 
exterminate the natives.’ 


The question of why Smith never thought of exterminating the In- 
dians is not dealt with, yet it is of considerable interest. The answer, 
which Smith himself supplies, not only contributes to an understanding 
of his character, but also throws light upon his conception of the Eng- 
lish colonial problem, which in some respects differed radically from that 
of his contemporaries and successors. 


Before accompanying Smith to Virginia, however, we should take a 
moment to recall that in the Charter of 1606 King James “tacitly as- 
sumed as positive and absolute a sovereignty over the whole territory of 
Virginia as if it had been a part of his ancestral heritage. . . . The right 
of the Indians to the soil was not recognized,” and “So far as the char- 
ters of 1606 and 1609 throw any light on the question, the Virginia of 
the earliest adventurers might have been wholly devoid of inhabitants.” 
It is true that there were dissenting views in England which held that it 
was wrong to dispossess the “naturals” of their land, but the prevailing 
opinion, and certainly that of the Virginia Company, was “that the 
aborigines had no interest in the lands of Virginia, but only a general 
residence there like the wild beasts of the country.”™ 


Granted this assumption, there was no inconsistency in believing that 
at the same time the English were settling on the land the Indians, by 
kind treatment, could easily be made into loyal subjects of the King and 
converted to Christianity”. Thus, in his Majesty’s “Articles, Instruc- 


2] bid., p. 219. 

Philip A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, 1896), I, 487-89. Cf. Robert Gray’s A Good Speed to Virginia 
London, 1609), Scholars’ Facsimilies & Reprints (New York, 1937), pp. C3verso- 
[4]. Bruce points out that the Virginia Company thoroughly disapproved of 
any negotiations for buying of land from the Indians, as implying nese yo of 
ownership by them. The right to dispose of land lay not in the Indians but in the 
Company. 
12Among the commendatory verses preceding Sir George Peckham’s True Re- 
porte of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition of 1583 are the following lines by one 
“Maister Captaine Chester” : 
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tions and Orders” for the “good Order and Government” of the Colony, 
dated November 20, 1608, it is ordered that the Christian faith is to be 
preached to the “salvage people” as well as to the colonists, and 


all just, kind and charitable courses, shall be holden with such of 
them as shall conforme themselves to any good and sociable traf- 
fique and dealing with the subjects of us ... which shall be planted 
there, whereby they may be the sooner drawne to the true knowl- 
edge of God, and the obedience of us. . . .% 


The Council for Virginia was concerned with more practical matters, 
and in its “Instructions given by way of Advice” to the colonists no 
reference at all is made to converting the heathen. For their own safety 
the colonists’ chief care in handling the Indians should be not to offend 
them, if they can manage it. Only a few should be allowed to trade for 
corn with them, “and this you must do before that they perceive you 
mean to plant among them, for not being sure how your own seed corn 
will prosper the first year, to avoid the danger of famine, use and en- 
deavour to store yourselves of the country corn.’™* 

The “Instructions” reveal a second assumption on the part of the 
English which was bound to lead to trouble with the Indians, an assump- 
tion shared by most stay-at-home Europeans of this period, who had 
not very accurate ideas about the distribution of riches in the New 
World. It was that America was a land flowing with milk and honey, 
that the Indians procured their food with little labor and in such abun- 
dance that they would readily supply the white men in return for 
trinkets—especially at first, if they were deceived as to the real intention 
of making a permanent settlement on their lands. 

In view of these two assumptions it may hardly be doubted that the 
failure of the colonists in Virginia to secure the friendship of the In- 
dians was inevitable. What may be doubted is whether hostilities need 
have broken out as soon as they did, whether, if other courses had been 


The land full rich, the people easilie wunne, 
Whose gaines shalbe the knowledge of our faith 
And ours such ritches as the country hath. 
The Voyages and Colonising Enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, ed. D. B. 
Quin (Hakluyt Society, 1940), II, 440. 
183Brown, op. cit., I, 74. Brown observes that this document of nearly ten and 
a half printed pages "consists of a single sentence, which is perhaps one of the: 
longest on record (p. 65). 
14]bid., I, 83 (italics mine). Two other instructions were that the soldiers. 
were never to allow the Indians to carry their guns, and “Above all things,” the 
death of any white men was to be concealed from the Indians, lets they “perceive 
that they are but common men,” and attempt to destroy them. 
The “Instructions” are also printed in Travels and Works of Captain John: 
Smith, ed, E. Arber and A. G. Bradley (Edinburgh, 1910), I, xxxiii-xxxvii. 
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adopted by the first leaders of the colony, much suffering might not 
have been spared both the settlers and the Indians. 


It should be remembered that in the beginning, with the exception of 
a brief attack from some Indians at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay”, the 
white men were received with much kindness and hospitality**. Like- 
wise, on the week-long trip of exploration up the James River in May, 
Smith records that “the people in all places kindely intreat [ed] vs, 
daunsing and feasting vs with strawberries, Mulberries, Bread, Fish, 
and other their Countrie prouisions whereof we had plenty.’”” 


The first deliberate deception of the Indians, in accordance with the 
“Instructions,” tock place on this voyage when Captain Newport arrived 
at the falls and set up a cross with the inscription, “Iacobus Rex. 1607” 
and his own name below. A simple ceremony followed, consisting of a 
prayer and a proclamation of King James’s sovereignty over the land 
“given with a shout.” To their wondering Indian guide Newport 
gravely explained that the two arms of the cross signified King Powha- 
tan and himself and the shout the reverence he did to Powhatan. This 
explanation, the narrator of the incident records, cheered up the Indian 
“not a little.’ 


The reason for the attack of the surrounding Indians on the fort at 
Jamestown a day before Newport’s return has never been explained. It 
is not unreasonable, however, to surmise that the Indians of Paspahegh, 
in whose country the fort was situated, resented the white men’s setting 
themselves down on their land without so much as a “by-your-leave.”” 
In any case, the skirmish did not last long, and the independent observa- 
tions of Smith, Percy and Wingfield make it abundantly clear that at 
this time the Indians, far from showing “the most determined and 


15]t has been sugguested that an earlier unfortunate experience with Spaniards 
was the reason for this hostility (Matthew Page Andrews, Virginia, The Old 
Dominion, New York, 1937, p. 24). 

16Smith, A Trve Relation, Travels and Works, ed. Arber and Bradley (Edin- 
burgh, 1910), I, 5; George Percy, “Observations,” ibid., pp., Ixiii-lxv. The Travels 
and W orks will be referred to hereafter as TW. 

TW, I, 6. 

18“A relatyon of the Discovery of our River,” TW, I, xlvi-xlvii. 

18Percy says the “Sauages murmured at our planting in the Countrie” (“Obser- 
vations,” TW, I, Ixix). 

It is amusing to note that the farther off the Indians lived the more attractive 
they became. Smith called the Indians of Paspahegh, who lived near the fort, 
“that churlish and trecherous nation,” whereas the Susquehannocks at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, with whom he had only the briefest contact, “seemed of an 
honest and simple disposition” (TW, I, 11, 350). Smith would appear to have 
some responsibility for the popular belief that the Indian is by nature treacherous 
(cf. TW, I. 65, 361; ITI, 600). 
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deadly hostility,” far from “waiting for any chance to attack and ex- 
terminate the colony,” were the means by which it was saved. 


In the summer of 1607 the colony became so weak through disease 
and starvation that by September, according to Percy and Wingfield, no 
more than five or six able men were left. It would have been an easy 
thing for the Indians to destroy the colony then, if that had been their 
intention. Why they preserved it we do not know, since the historians 
of that period had a way (as have had other writers before and since) of 
attributing extraordinary good luck to divine intervention. It may have 
been fear, as Percy implies—“If it had not pleased God to haue put a 
terrour in the Sauages hearts, we had all perished by those vild and 
cruell Pagans’””—or it may have been good will. Smith says only that 


. . . it pleased God (in our extremity) to moue the Indians to 
bring vs Corne, ere it was halfe ripe, to refresh vs, when we rather 
expected when they would destroy vs. . 

Our prouision being now within twentie dayes spent, the Indians 
brought vs great store both of Corne and bread ready made”. 

Smith was now made “cape merchant,” the official trader for the 
colony with the Indians. In this capacity he first revealed his abilities 
as a leader of colonial enterprise, displaying the courage, resourcefulness 
and single-mindness so lacking in his colleagues. For he was consumed 
with ambition to establish in the New World a successful colony which 
would not only enrich England with wealth and honor, but bring im- 
mortal fame to himself*. Unfortunately, he believed that he alone knew 
how to achieve this aim, hence his inability to cooperate with others, to 
take orders, to tolerate criticism, to admit that he was ever mistaken 
(except in trusting people who invariably let him down.) A wearisome 
theme of self-defense runs through his writings, which toward the end 
becomes the unpleasant bragging of an embittered man. 

Smith had two very definite and simple ideas as to how the Indians 
should be treated, and it must be admitted that from the strictly im- 
perialistic point of view they were the most practicable. If consistently 
carried out they would probably have saved the Virginia Company a 
great deal of money and the colony much suffering and loss of life. 
First, the Indians should be thoroughly subjugated, which would be easy 
because of the superior arms of the white men. It was not necessary to 
exterminate them, because, the country not being thickly populated, a 
few hundred well trained soldiers could without difficulty make them 


2TW, I, Ixxii. 
2TW, I, 8-9; cf. T. Studley, ibid., I, 95. 
22Cf. TW, I, 191, 208-17, 220, 228-29, 242-43, 265-67 ; II, 585, 613, 705, 944, 962-65. 
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submit. And this forbearance had the great advantage—Smith’s second 
idea—that once “pacified” the Indians could be made to labor for the 
colony in those fields where they were undoubtedly superior, such as 
planting corn, clearing forests, hunting and fishing”. 


Smith did not himself conceive this plan for managing the Indians, a 
plan quite contrary, of course, to the “Instructions.” Before engaging 
in the greatest enterprise of his career he had studied the best authorities 
on the subject, the works of the Spaniards, who had more than a cen- 
tury of colonizing experience behind them. Throughout his writings 
Smith pays a healthy respect to the achievements of the Spanish con- 
quistadors, who, with astonishingly few men, accomplished so much for 
the honor and power and wealth of Spain. The example of Spain is 
constantly held up to his countrymen to shame them out of their sloth 
and indifference to colonial enterprise, their reluctance to take risks and 
to suffer hardships. 

After the Indian massacre of 1622 Smith wrote in his best “I-told- 
you-so” vein: 

The manner how to supresse them [the Indians] is so often related 
and approued, I omit it here: And you have twenty examples of 
the Spaniards how they got the West-Indies, and forced the treach- 
erous and rebellious infidels to doe all manner of drudgery works 
and slauery for them, themselues liuing like Souldiers vpon the 
fruits of their labours. This will make vs more circumspect, and 
be an example to posteritie: (But I say, this might as well haue 
beene put in practice sixteene yeares agoe [1606] as now [1622.]* 

Smith even offered to go out to Virginia again, and with one hundred 

soldiers and thirty sailors subdue the Indians once and for all. 


. . . by Gods assistance, we would endeuour to inforce the saluages 
to leaue their Country, or bring them in that feare and subjection 
that euery man should follow their businesse securely. 


And for his pains he asked only what “I can produce from the proper 
labour of the Saluages.”” As for civilizing the Indians, which was sup- 
posedly one of the colony’s aims, Smith tosses the question aside with 
the rough logic of a soldier: 


. . . It is more easie to ciuilize them by conquest then faire meanes 
[an old Spanish argument] ; for the one may be made at once, but 
their ciuilizing will require a long time and much industry”. 

cf CN" T, 201; II, 619, 955-56. 

2Cf. 1 vv, Ui, 464-65, 579-82, 600, 602-03, 728-31, 769, 955-56. 

BTW, Ti, 579. 

BTW, Ti, 588-96. 

27TW, <1. 379. 
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But the only answer the Virginia Company gave to his offer was that 
“the charge would be too great,” and Smith had to content himself with 
giving the best advice he could on “How to subject all the Saluages in 
Virginia.”* This included the building of strong forts in three strategic 
places. To the timid critics who complained about the number of scat- 
tered plantations which made unified defense against the Indians diffi- 
cult, Smith replied with fine scorn: 

The King of Spaine regards but how many powerfull Kingdomes 
he keepes vunder his obedience, and for the Saluage Countries he 
hath subjected, they are more than enow for a good Cosmographer 
to nominate, and is three Mole-hills so much to vs; and so many 
Empires so little for Him ?” 

Besides, the Spaniards had the problem of subduing millions of In- 
dians with a handful of men, and yet they managed to depopulate the 
islands of the West Indies. To be sure, “it is much better to helpe to 
plant a country than unplant it and then replant it,” but because of the 
multitudes of Indians “the Spaniards had no other remedy.” The Eng- 
lishmen’s problem, however, was simpler, since in North America the 
Indians were few and dispersed, and “it were nothing in a short time to 
bring them to labour and obedience.” 

It is an academic question, which need not concern us here, whether, 
if the English had taken the course advocated by Smith, the Indians 
would have been any worse off than they became under the part Jaissez- 
faire, part extermination policy which was actually followed. Smith’s 
plan meant subjugation and a status of near-slavery, but it also meant 
inclusion of the Indians within the colonial social system. . . . Instead, 
the Indians became pariahs. Deprived of their lands and means of liveli- 
hood, they were pushed ever farther beyond the frontier, where, as out- 
casts and the prey of unscrupulous traders and their strong drink, at- 
tempts at revenge produced many bloody wars of extermination. Thus, 
the Indians were permitted neither to enjoy their ancient freedom nor 
to share the benefits of the civilization which was destroying them™. 


“TW, II, 600. 

2TW, II, 602-03. 

STW, II, 955-56. 

%10n this question see William Christie MacLeod, The American Indian Frontier 
one 1928), and “Contacts of Europe with the American Aborigines,” in 

uropean Civilization: its Origin and Development, ed. Edward Eyre, Vol. 7 
(Oxford, 1939), pp. 813-1062. MacLeod must be read with caution, for his whole- 
hearted admiration of the Spanish system of forced-labor leads him to discredit 
Las Casas and to ignore other Spanish evidence against it. He shows no sym- 
pathy whatever for the notion that there was anything good for the Indians in 
their own traditions and culture. And he overlooks the strong race-prejudice of 
the English which would have prevented the forming of a bond with the Indians 
by intermarriage. The best balanced judgment of the various attitudes of Euro- 
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It is interesting to note that some of the facts about Smith’s dealing 
with the Indians were suppressed in A True Relation (1608), whether 
by him or by the editor it is impossible to say.** Thus, about his first 
expedition to trade for corn Smith writes in the True Relation that, al- 
though the Indians received him scornfully at first and showed no desire 
to trade, the next day “God altered their conceits, for now they were no 
lesse desirous of our commodities then we of their Corne: . . . With 
fish, oysters, bread, and deere, they kindly traded with me and my men.” 
On turning to the account of this episode in The Generall Historie 
(1624), one learns that God had considerable assistance from John 
Smith’s guns in changing the Indians’ minds. Here we find that, vpon 
the Indians refusing to trade, Smith “made bold to try such conclusions 
as necessitie inforced, though contrary to his Commission”—that is, he 
gave orders to his men to shoot, whereupon the Indians fled into the 
woods. Then as Smith marched towards their houses, 

Sixtie or seaventie of them, some blacke, some red, some white, 
some party-colored, came in a square order, singing and dauncing 
out of the woods, with their Okee (which was an Idoll made of 
skinnes, stuffed with mosse, all painted and hung with chaines and 
copper) borne before them: and . . . being well armed with Clubs, 
Targets, Bowes and Arrowes, they charged the English, that so 
kindly receiued them with their muskets loaden with Pistoll shot, 
that downe fell their God, and divers lay sprauling on the ground; 
the rest fled againe to the woods. .. . 


The Indians sent a man to treat for peace and recover their Okee, and 
Smith kindly offered them his friendship and some copper and hatchets, 
if they would send six unarmed men to load his boat with food*. Thus 
the first supply from the Indians was secured. 


The most controversial discrepancy between the early and later ac- 
counts is, of course, the absence of any mention of Smith’s rescue by 
Pocahontas in the True Relation, upon which, incidentally, more ink 
has been wasted than its importance warrants. For the present purpose 
it is enough to recall that in the True Relation Powhatan is represented 
as welcoming his prisoner “with good wordes, and great Platters of 


pean nations toward the Indians is made by Herbert I. Priestley, who finds the 
basis for all of them in self-interest. However different the methods, “in all 
cases European contact acted as a withering blast on the tender plant of weaker 
culture.” (The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848 [A History of American 
Life. ed. A. M. Schlesinger and D. R. Fox, Vol. 1, New York, 1929], pp. 220-22) 

32The anonymous editor acknowledged that he did not think fit to make public 
all that Smith had written. The omitted material may or may not have included 
the Pocahontas story and other matter showing growing Indian hostility. It very 
likely contained a good deal about the factions and quarrels among the colonists 
and much blame, distributed with a lavish hand. 


STW, I, 9-10. 
*TW, II, 393. 
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sundrie Victuals, assuring mee his friendship, and my libertie within 
foure days.’”* There is no hint of hostility on the part of the Indian 
chief. They had long conversations (Smith seems to have acquired 
extraordinary facility in the Indians’ language), in the course of which 
Powhatan inquired about the Englishmen’s purpose in coming to his 
country. Smith, remembering the “Instructions given by way of Ad- 
vice,” told him a wonder cock-and-bull story about being worsted in a 
fight with the Spaniards and driven by storms to the coast of Virginia, 
where they intended to stay only until their pinnace was repaired and 
Captain Newport, “my father,” came to take them away. This seemed 
to satisfy Powhatan, but there was just one little point—why had he 
been travelling up the river in his boat? Smith at first replied that he 
was looking for the “backe Sea,” about which they would talk another 
time; then, collecting his wits, he thought of a better story: his father 
Newport had had a child killed by the Monocans (Powhatan’s enemies), 
“whose death we intended to reuenge.” 

This was the second deception of the Indians, and for a time it worked 
like a charm. Powhatan was much impressed by the description of New- 
port as “the King of all the Waters.” 

At this greatnesse, he admired: and not a little feared. He desired 
mee (the English) to forsake (Jamestown), and to liue with him 
vpon his Riuer, . . . Hee promised to giue me Corne, Venison, or 
what I wanted to feede vs: Hatchets and Copper wee should make 
him, and none should disturbe vs. 


This request I promised to performe: and thus, hauing with all 
the kindnes, hee could deuise, sought to content me, hee sent me 
home, with 4. men: one that vsually carried my Gowne and Knap- 
sacke after me, two other loded with bread, and one to accompanie 


me™, 

When Powhatan heard of the arrival of Newport (January, 1608), he 
sent presents of venison and bread once or twice a week, half for Smith 
and half for Newport, “and so continually importuned by messengers 
and presents, that I would come to fetch the corne, and take the Countrie 
[he] had giuen me, as at last Captaine Newport resolued to go see 
him.’’*? 

At this time relations between the settlers and the Indians were at 
their best; Smith’s prestige was high, and they refused to trade with 
any but him. There is no evidence that Powhatan had any hostile in- 


35], 19. One of the authors of the second part of 4 Map of Virginia (1612) 


says that Smith saved his life and obtained his liberty by discourses on astronomy, 
geography, etc., which “inchanted those pore soules.” (TW, I, 100-01). 

xTW, I, 19-20. 

3s7TW, I, 23. 
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tentions toward the colony. In the first place, it was too small to be 
dangerous, and he had been thoroughly deceived as to the real purpose 
of the English in coming there. Furthermore, he was not stupid; these 
white people could be very useful to him. He had learned that they 
were singularly inept at providing food for themselves, but were very 
clever at making tools, not to mention terrifying guns. Here was a basis 
for a mutually profitable trade. Hence, there is no good reason to doubt 
the sincerity of his invitation to Smith and Newport. 

But, for reasons which are not clear (except that he seems always to 
have suspected the motives of others), Smith throughout the journey 
with Newport constantly showed suspicion and distrust of the Indians, 
which, however, in every case proved unjustified. The courtesy with 
which he was treated by Powhatan contrasts disagreeably with his own 
high-handed behavior. He was not a helpless prisoner now, but the 
representative of a master-race, fully armed and with a guard. It was 
time Powhatan was put in his place and made to understand that he was 
subject to the English; so long as he obeyed them they would be the 
best of friends. A coolness sprang up between Smith and Newport, be- 
cause Smith was determined to have Powhatan’s corn at his own price. 
Newport thought it a better policy to meet the old Indian’s maganimity 
at least part way. The result, says Smith with disgust, was that they 
paid twelve coppers for as much corn as he had formerly been able to 
get for one. 

Powhatan, on the other hand, blithely regarded the Englishman as Ais 
subjects, since they chose to live in his country. He resented Smith’s 
refusal to come into his presence unarmed, and was uneasy about the 
guard he kept always around him. But Smith promised to help him 
subdue his enemies, and in return Powhatan adopted the Englishmen 
into his tribe and said that “the Corne, weomen and Country, should be 
to vs as to his owne people. This proffered kindness,” Smith adds 
slyly, “for many reasons we contemned not.”*® He freely admits that 
the Indians were not churlish in giving, for it was their general custom 
“that what they give, not to take againe, but you must either eate it, giue 
it away, or carry it with you.” And in the intervals of eating and sleep- 
ing the time passed merrily in “trading, dancing, and much mirth.” 

The period of good feeling between the two races did not last long. 
In their lodge Powhatan’s wives and children trembled with fear at the 
sound of shooting which they heard daily as Smith practised his sol- 
diers®. Powhatan’s growing suspicions of Smith’s real purpose were 


STW, I, 25-26. 
STW, I, 37. 
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deepened by his treatment of the Indians who lived near the fort. They 
were addicted to stealing tools left lying about, and when one of them 
made the mistake of picking up something belonging to Smith he com- 
pletely lost his temper, and “without farther deliberation, gaue them 
such an incounter, as some he so hunted vp and downe the Isle, some 
he so terrified with whipping beating and imprisonment,” and threaten- 
ing with the rack or with death, that they confessed that it was Powha- 
tan who had commanded them to steal. Having bullied his prisoners to 
his heart’s content and shown who was master, Smith released them at 
the humble petition of their friends. Powhatan even sent Pocahontas to 
intercede for them. Henceforth the very name of Smith was a terror 
to the Indians—he was feared and obeyed. But the Council did not ap- 
prove of his actions.” 

Smith’s reputation spread far and wide in the summer of 1608 when 
he made two voyages of discovery in Chesapeake Bay. Again he showed 
the qualities of a great explorer—the courage, foresight and willingness 
to share hardships which won the confidence of his men. And again he 
showed his utter want of justice in dealing with the Indians, whom he 
everywhere terrorized into submission to whatever terms he chose to 
impose. One of his companions wrote with evident satisfaction: 


To express all our quarrels, trecheries and incounters amongst those 
Salvages I should be too tedious; but in breefe, at all times we so 
incountred them, and curbed their insolencies, that they concluded 
with presents to purchase peace; yet we lost not a man: at our first 
meeting our Captaine euer observed this order, to demand their 
bowes and arrowes, swordes, mantells and furrs, with some childe 
or two for hostage, whereby we could quickly perceiue, when they 
intended any villainy.* 

In September Smith was chosen President of the colony, whose num- 
ber had been increased by Newport’s second supply from thirty-eight to 
about two hundred. Their provisions, quite inadequate in the first place, 
had been exhausted in the course of carrying out various impractical 
projects demanded by the Virginia Company. Against his better judg- 
ment Smith had had to obey orders about hunting for gold and the 
South Sea, instead of providing for the winter. He saw a great enter- 
prise being ruined by incompetence and ignorance at the top—3000 miles 
away. He relieved his intense disgust in a letter to the Treasurer of the 
Company which sizzles with scorn for their expectations of immediate 
wealth, and then set about securing food for the colony from the In- 


“TW, I, 106-07; II, 435. 
“TW, II, 419. 
“TW, II, 442-45. 
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dians—by trade if he could, by force if necessary. It was no longer a 
question of not offending the natives, but of whether the colony was to 
survive at all. 


The Indians, it should be remembered, were not in the habit of plant- 
ing more corn than they needed for themselves, and they often ran short, 
especially in the spring and summer before the new crop was ripe. Smith 
gives an interesting description of their seasonal eating habits in The 
Generall Historie. In March and April they lived on fish, turkeys and 
squirrels ; in May and June on their stored nuts and fish, “But, to amend 
their dyet, some disperse themselues in small companies, and liue vpon 
fish, beasts, crabs, oysters, land Tortoises, strawberries, mulberries, and 
such like.” In June, July and August they had certain roots, berries, 
fish and green corn. “It is strange,” writes Smith, “to see how their 
bodies alter with their dyet, even as the deere and wilde beasts they 
seeme fat and leane, strong and weake.’’** Fletcher has suggested that 


These alternations of starving and prosperity affected their tempers 
and their relations with the whites. The demands that the whites 
made for food all the year around seemed to them selfish and mon- 
strous, especially since it was they who had to find this food both 
for themselves and for . . . the Englishmen. At the same time, 
they were in better condition to resist the exactions of the British 
in the winter, when prosperous, than in the summer, when 
starving.“ 


However that may have been, a trip to the Chickahominy found the 
Indians sullen and refusing to trade, until Smith landed his soldiers and 
prepared to fire. Here, although the Indians “complained extremely of 
their owne wants,” they yielded a hundred bushels of corn. At Nansa- 
mund the same tactics got enough to load three boats. At other places 
he found that the Indians had fled with their corn or that they had very 
little.” 


Smith could foresee the time when the Indians would be squeezed 
dry and no threats could produce what they did not have, But he knew 
that Powhatan had a plentiful store, for he exacted food as a tribute or 
tax from his subject tribes. Why not organize a raiding party to sur- 
prise him and “all his provision?” This daring scheme would serve two 
purposes: it would solve the colony’s food problem for the time being, 


TW, I, 363, Cf. William Starchey, “[The Indians] (at their best) have little 
more, then from hand to mouth, it was now likewise but their Seed-time, and all 
their Corne scarce put into the ground.” (“A true reportory,” Purchas His 
Pilgrimes, Glasgow, 1905-06, XIX, 45). 

“John Smith—Also Pocahontas, P. 103. 

45TW, II, 440, 446-47. 
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and would also settle the question as to who was to be top dog, Powha- 
tan or Smith. Only the objections of two of the Council prevented him 
from carrying out this plan immediately.“ As we shall see, however, 
he did not abandon it, though a pretense of friendship was kept up with 
Powhatan, who was now playing the same game. 


Toward the end of December Smith set out with forty-six men in 
two barges and the pinnance on what was to be his last visit to Powha- 
tan.7 It was a very dramatic meeting, for a duel of wits now took place 
between the majestic old chief, who could fill even Englishmen with 
awe, and the bluff soldier, determined that no silly Indian “Emperor” 
should stand in the way of securing food for his colony. The Indians 
loved to make orations, and Powhatan exerted himself to the utmost, 
but however eloquent his tongue or cogent his arguments, the native, 
backed only by a bow and arrow, was bound to lose to the European, 
armed with a gun. Powhatan discovered this important truth too late. 
When he told Smith that he was quite willing to trade, but for weapons 
instead of useless copper, Smith naturally was not to be caught in such 
an obvious trap. He retorted that he had no weapons to spare and 
bluntly warned Powhatan that with those he had he would take what he 
wanted. Powhatan listened thoughtfully and then said that he had been 
informed that “your coming hither is not for trade, but to invade my 
people, and possesse my Country, who dare not come to bring you corne, 
Seeing you thus armed with your men.” What Smith replied is not 
recorded. That Powhatan had wind of a plot against him is made 
clear. And that he was making counter preparation is also clear. 


46It is typical of the ex parte spirit of Smith’s friends who wrote this part of 


The Generall Historie that the objections are laid to a plot to “ruine Captaine 
Smith” (TW, II, 447, 460). 

470n the way the severity of the weather kept them for a week among the 
friendly Indians of Kecoughtan where they kept a jolly Christmas— “. . . we were 
never more merry, nor fed on more plentie of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, Wild- 
foule, and good bread; nor never had better fires in England, then in the dry 
smoaky houses of Kecoughtan” (TW, II, 449). 

48“And sure it is to be wondered at, how such a barbarous and uncivill [i. e., 
uncivilized] prince should take unto him . . . a forme and ostentation of such 
maiestie as he expresseth, which oftentymes strikes awe and sufficyent wonder 
in our people presenting themselves before him,” wrote Strachey who, in an 
extraordinarily interesting passage, suggested that the “divinity which doth hedge 
a king” surrounded even Powhatan, “how wretched soever otherwise under the 
curse of misbelief and infidelity” (The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, 
Hakluyt Society, 1849, pp. 52-53.) 

*The Dutchmen, whom Smith had sent to Powhatan to build him a house, 
“revealed to him so much as they knew of our estates and projects, and how 
to prevent them.” He had also received warnings from the Indians of Nansa- 
mund, where Smith had taken their corn by force (TW, II, 451, 452.) 
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Smith’s plan to seize him at this time almost succeeded, but the wily 
Indian escaped and they never met again.” 


The eloquent “discourse of peace and warre” made by Powhatan on 
this occasion is expressed in sterling Elizabethan language, but there is 
no reason to doubt that the substance and feeling were Powhatan’s. He 
was in a bad spot and he knew it. Undoubtedly the white men possessed 
a superior magic; the bow and arrow were useless against a musket, and 
Powhatan saw his power slipping away as his people were terrorized into 
submission to these invaders. He himself would never submit. If force 
were attempted against him he would simply flee to the woods with his 
wives and children, his guards, his priests and his provisions. And the 
white men, he warned Smith, so helpless at providing food for them- 
selves, would soon starve. 


Whether at this time confidence could still have been re-established 
between Powhatan and the English is doubtful. Fletcher believes that 
had Smith made an alliance with the powerful old chief instead of 
alienating him, the whole wretched after-history of English relations 
with the Indians in Virginia would have been different." It is not likely, 
however, that such an alliance could have long endured, and in any case, 
it would have been quite contrary to Smith’s character to have con- 
ciliated a naked, infidel savage—it would have meant treating him as an 
equal. 

During the remaining months of Smith’s presidency relations with the 
Indians went from bad to worse, as the search for corn went relentlessly 
on. In one region 


The people imparted that little they had, with such complaints and 
teares from the eyes of women and children, as he had beene too 
cruell to haue beene a Christian, that would not haue beene satisfied 
and moued with compassion.” 


Indeed, says Smith with an air of great magnanimity, “When their 
owne wants was such, I haue giuen them part againe in pittie, and others 
haue bought it againe to plant their fields.”** When his chief prisoner, 


On his return trip to Jamestown Smith intended to make another attempt 
to capture Powhatan, but “those damned Dutch-men” had warned him in time and 
again he escaped (TW, II, 463). Strachey, who was in Virginia in 1610-11, says 
that Powhatan never returned to his former home and for the rest of his life 
(he died in 1618) lived under constant guard, with sentinels and spies to report 
the arrival of every ship at Jamestown and the growing size and strength of 
the colony. Strachey naively wonders at the strange obsession which had seized 
Powhatan that the English intended to capture him and take away his land, 
“which we never yet ymagined nor attempted.” (Virginia Brittania, p. 50). 


51John Smith—Also Pocahontas, p. 248. 
STW, II, 463. 
58TW, I, 263. 
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Paspahegh, escaped Smith taught him and his subjects a lesson they 
would not soon forget by shooting six or seven of them, burning their 
houses, breaking their weirs, stealing their boats, and taking prisoners to 
Jamestown to work in chaine.* But the exploit he was proudest of, be- 
cause of the extreme danger he escaped, was the cowing of Powhatan’s 
brother Opechancanough and several hundred Indians, and forcing 
them to bring him corn. Smith had now only to threaten the Indians 
with burning their houses and destroying their weirs for them to bring 
all the corn they had. 


so that, fiue or six days after, from all parts of the Country within 
ten or twelve myles, in the extreme frost and snow, they brought vs 
provision on their naked backs.® 
Thus at the Indians’ expense, the colony was saved for the time being. 
But, unfortunately, the white men had not learned from the Indians how 
to store the corn, so that much of it by April had rotted or been eaten 
by rats. And again the Indians were forced to shoulder the burden of 
supporting the colony, although their winter supplies had been com- 
mandeered and this was the time of year when they never had much 
for themselves. Smith billeted his men among them to learn how to 
search for roots and live off what they could find, and the Indians were 
now in such fear of him that they dared not refuse their unwelcome 


guests. 


When Smith resigned the presidency in September he could justly 
boast that the colony had survived a critical year through his own in- 
defatigable efforts. If the Indians had not been completely subdued, it 
was because he had lacked sufficient means. Although he was never 
again to have an opportunity to put into practice the experience he ac- 
quired in Virginia, the frustrated builder of empire could and did write 
books which might help others—if they would only listen. When he 
still had hopes that his services might be used in founding a colony in 
New England he wrote: 


I durst vndertake to haue corne enough from the Saluages for 300 
men, for a few trifles. And if they should be vntoward (as it is 
most certaine they are) thirty or forty good men will be sufficient 
to bring them all in subjection.” 


“TW, II, 468; cf. 611. This was the occasion for a “worthy discourse” by one 
of Paspahegh’s orators, which the writers of The Generall Historie thought de- 
served to be remembered. It is a defense of Paspahegh’s escape and a plea for 
peace. 

55TW, II, 456-62; cf. I, 262-63. 

%A4 Description of New England (1616), TW, I, 198; cf, p. 208. 
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When this has been accomplished the Indians can be made to work 
for the colonists at “fishing, planting, and destroying woods.” Their 
labors “‘will triple requite thy charge and paines.”’* 


But this was not to be the English way. Smith had been repudiated 
by the Virginia Company, among other reasons for his cruelty to the 
Indians.* The Company and Council in England were still acting on 
the beautiful theory that the Indians’ lands could be appropriated while 
they themselves would meekly submit to English tutelage and religion. 
The Indian massacre of 1622 gave a very rude jolt to this theory, and 
when the news of it reached Smith, rage and grief sent his pen once’ 
more spluttering across the page to tell the world which had maligned 
him that had they listened to him this calamity would not have hap- 
pened. 


. . . pardon me though it passionate me beyond the bounds of 
modestie, to haue bin sufficiently able to foresee it, and had neither 
power nor meanes how to preuent it.™ 


He cannot resist boasting how with only thirty-eight men he “kept 
that country ... and had not to eate but what we had from the 
sauages ;” how he took the king’s brother by his long lock of hair and 
at pistol point forced him to fill a twenty-ton boat with corn; how he 
took “in single combat” the King of Paspahegh prisoner and “forced 
his subjects to work in chaines till I made all the country pay contribu- 
tion; hauing little else whereon to liue;” how “For wronging a souldier 
but the value of a peny, I haue caused Powhatan send his owne men to 
James Towne to receiue their punishment at my discretion.” 

Yet he was blamed, both in Virginia and in England, for his tyranny 
over the Indians. Now his critics may see the results of their namby- 
pamby policy. The massacre served one useful purpose, however: it 
gave the English a clear right “to beat the Saluages out of the Countrey” 
and “where before we were troubled in cleering the ground of great 
Timber, . . . now we may take their owne plaine fields and Habita- 
tions, which are the pleasantest places in the Countrey.” This is what 
Smith would have liked to do long before, if he had had the power. 
“Let vs,” he says, lose no time. 


in chusing the best seats of the Country ; which now by vanquishing 
the saluages, is like to offer a more faire and ample choice of fruit- 
full habitations, then hitherto our gentlenesse and faire comport- 
ments could attaine vnto.™ 


sTW, I, 201, 208. 58Cf. TW, I, 263; II, 476, 925-26, 928. 
STW, I, 265. “New Englands Trials, TW, I, 262-63; cf II, 928. 
«TW, II, 579, 582. 
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And this, of course, was finally accomplished, but after more than two 
centuries of Indian wars. 


It is never easy, if even possible, to escape the historical bias of one’s 
own age in writing of the past. The quotations at the beginning of this 
article reflect the traditional attitude of historians and biographers to- 
ward the Indians in their relations with John Smith and the early 
settlers in Virginia. John Gould Fletcher’s biography of Smith is the 
first serious attempt to redress the balance by giving more weight to 
what might conceivably have been the Indians’ point of view. It is a 
book that was long over-due, and hence the more welcome. But it can- 
not be said to be completely successful, because of the author’s tendency 
to judge John Smith by twentieth-century standards of humani- 
tarianism, The result is a “debunking” of Smith which does less than 
justice to him. In bringing the Indians into clearer perspective Mr. 
Fletcher has somewhat neglected the background, without which Smith 
cannot be judged fairly. If he is put back into his seventeenth-century 
context he does not appear to have been an unusually cruel man; in- 
deed, according to the standards of his age he might almost be con- 
sidered humane. One has only to read contemporary accounts of the 
atrocities committed during the conquest of Ireland to appreciate the 
relative mildness of Smith. Or consider the behavior of the leaders who 
immediately followed him in command of the colony, as recorded by 
George Percy in A Trewe Relacyon,* a brief but dreadful account, 
reeking with blood. Sir Thomas Gates, wishing to take possession of 
some land the Indians were unwilling to give up, lured them by dancing 
and playing the tabor and then put them to the sword. Percy and his 
men under Lord De La Warr glutted themselves with slaughter of In- 
dians, not sparing women and children,® until even he sickened of it.™ 
If the Indians fled, the soldiers burned their towns and cornfields. Some- 
times Indians were executed simply pour encourager les autres: 


Dyv[e]rs Indyans used to come to our foarte att James Towne 
bringeinge victewalls . . . But indede did Rather come as Spyes 
then any good affectyon they did beare unto us. Some of them 
S' Tho: Gates cawsed to be Apprehended and executed for A Ter- 


627 yler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., III, 259-82 (April, 1922). 

The killing of women and children in war seems never (or seldom) to have 
been a practice of the Indians, either in North or South America, until Europeans 
introduced the custom. 

The children of a captured Indian “Queen” were killed “by throweinge them 
overboard and shoteinge owtt their Braynes in the water.” The soldiers, still 
unsated with brutality, demanded that the Queen be burned to death. Percy, who 
says he had seen enough blood shed that day, instead allowed her to be taken to 
the woods and killed by the sword. 
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rour to the Reste to cawse them to desiste from their subtell prac- 

tyses.© 
Another method was to cut off an Indian’s hand and send him back to 
his people as a warning. But this was a brutal age, and the punish- 
ments and tortures inflicted on white malefactors by their superiors 
were no less horrible. At the new plantation of Henrico Sir Thomas 
Dale took drastic measures to suppress idleness and cure his men of 
running away to live with the Indians, who seem to have given them 
better treatment, for 


Some he appointed to be hanged, Some burned, Some to be broken 
upon wheles, others to be staked and some to be shott to deathe. 
All theis extreme and crewell tortures he used and inflicted upon 
them To terrefy the reste for Attempteinge the Lkye. And some 
w“" Robbed the store he cawsed them to be bownd faste unto Trees 
and so sterved them to deathe.® 


In contrast to all the torment and bloodshed which fill Percy’s pages, 
the behavior of Smith appears restrained, almost civilized. It is true 
that, as president, he did not possess the absolute power granted to Lord 
De La Warr under the new charter ; he also lacked the military strength 
to go to extremes with the Indians. But, with due allowance for these 
factors, he does not seem to have enjoyed inflicting physical cruelty for 
its own sake, or to have indulged in more blood-letting than he thought 
necessary for the safety of the colony. He was a rough soldier and a 
bully, quick to anger, slow to forgive, jealous and suspicious ; he had not 
an ounce of tact and made no attempt to hide his contempt for the 
Indians. But he was something more than a soldier-adventurer, for he 
had a vision of empire, at once grander and more practical than that 
of most of his contemporaries who sought only immediate profits in gold 
mines or tobacco. For Smith the Indians were a means to an end; 
they could be useful in the realization of his dream, and hence must not 
be destroyed—only conquered and taught their place in the New Order. 


®]bid., pp.280-81. 
*]bid., p. 280. A few marks of punctuation have been added to this passage 
for the sake of clarity. 
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The contempt for an inferior and idolatrous race, which he so candidly 
exhibits throughout his writings, was shared by his less articulate coun- 
trymen, and indeed, by many generations of their descendants to whom 
the only good Indian was a dead one.” 


s7It may be of some interest to note a few aspects of Indian life which Smith 
found admirable. Powhatan seems to have made the first deep impression on him 
(as he did on every Englishman who met him) by his natural gifts and majestic 
deportment (TW, I, 19: II, 406). The Indians’ manner of government won a 
favorable comment from our somewhat authoritarian-minded author because, 
although the “people by very barbarous, yet haue they . . . such government, as 
that their Magistrates for good commanding, and their people for due subjection 
and obeying, excell many places that would be counted very civill” (I, 79, 375). 
Smith could take an artist’s delight in watching a mock battle, staged for his 
benefit—“All their actions, voices and gestures, both in charging and retiring, 
were so strained to the hight of their quallitie and nature, that the strangenes 
thereof made it seem very delightfull” (I, 73, 368). He noted that the Indians 
“loue children verie dearly,” but one wonders what he thought of their custom 
of bathing them every morning even in mid-winter (I, 67, 363). He also noted 
that in their wars the Indians never killed the chiefs or the women and children 
(1, 72, 367). Perhaps he approved most of all of their simple manner of living, 
which afforded an instructive example to the idle, luxurious young gentlemen in 
England, who took no interest in his empire-building schemes. For, although the 
Indians were without luxuries, yet they were “most happy in this, that they neuer 
trouble themselues with such variety of Apparell, Drinkes, Viands, Sawses, 
Perfumes, Perservatives, and niceties. as we; yet live as long, and much more 
healthfull and hardy” (II, 939). 








NOTES ON THE HONORABLE EDMUND JENINGS 
(1659-1727) 


By Maurer MAvuRER 





Edmund Jenings, as a representative of the small but powerful class 
of wealthy men who guided the affairs of Colonial Virginia around the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, should be a most excellent subject 
for a biographical sketch. Despite his high position in the colonial 
administration and his connection with many of the important historical 
events between 1680 and 1727, Jenings has been too long neglected by 
historians working in that period of Virginia history. During his resi- 
dence in Virginia he served in the highest office of the colony—Indian 
agent, clerk of the county court, collector and naval officer, colonel and 
commander-in-chief of the county militia, attorney-general, councillor, 
secretary, president and acting governor, and reviser of the laws. 


During his day Jamestown was destroyed, a new capital was built at 
Williamsburg, the College of William and Mary was founded, pirate 
ships sailed into Virginia waters, and a governor heaped coals on the fire 
raging around the administration by his conduct, or mis-conduct, of a 
love affair. He saw many governors come and go—Lord Culpeper, 
Lord Howard, Francis Nicholson, Edmund Andros, Edward Nott, 
Alexander Spotswood, and Hugh Drysdale—and yet, with an ever 
changing administration, he managed to maintain himself in a succession 
of the highest offices. The more important colonial offices went to the 
most powerful and influential men of the colony, men of wealth and 
business ability, but men who would obey and support the governor, for 
at that time office holders owed their positions and tenure to the patronage 
of the governor, supported by royal sanction. For the most part Jenings 
was able to stay clear of the petty arguments and jealousies that almost 
constantly cut through colonial circles. He showed evidence of a finely 
balanced sense of political diplomacy that caused him to be termed “a 
man who is thought by all parties to be an indifferent person and uncon- 
cerned on either side.”* Yet, when it was to his financial advantage he 
seemed quite capable of holding’ out for everything he considered to be 
his just dues. In his official capacity he was known to the important 
colonial officials in London; through his financial difficulties he was 
known in the important merchant houses of England. 


1Robert Quary to the Council of Trade and Plantations, Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, (London, 1860 ......), 1702-1703, p. 734. 
Hereafter this work will be cited as Cal. Am. & W. I. 
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Scattered references to Jenings may be found in many secondary 
references and historical journals, yet a glance at these references brings 
out two remarkable facts: the notes on Jenings are as brief as they are 
few; most of the material, when it is not entirely inaccurate is at least 
misleading and confusing. The following is an attempt to bring together 
some of the materials in the form of a tentative and basis outline of the 
more important events in the life of Jenings, a few preliminary notes 
against the day when a biography of this interesting character will be 
written. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—Edmund Jenings, son of Sir Edmund of Ripon, 
Yorkshire, England, was born in 1659 and came to Virginia about 1680. 
The circumstances surrounding his coming to America largely remain a 
mystery, however, it has been stated that he came out “with a commis- 
sion as Attorney-General.” Of all the public offices held by Jenings, his 
tenure in the office of attorney-general is one of the most difficult to es- 
tablish. The statement that he came to Virginia with a commission 
finds support in the numerous sources which give 1680 as the year in 
which Jenings entered this office.* Others have apparently sought to 
avoid the issue by stating that he “was Attorney-General in 1684,”* a 
statement supported by the fact that on June 17, 1684, as attorney-gen- 
eral he was allowed twenty pounds per year out of the fines and forfei- 
tures,> and as attorney-general he was appointed to sit at the Indian 
council at Albany in July, 1684.6 But a question at once arises when it is 
found that he was appointed “soon after the dissolution of . . . [the] 
Assembly” which ended on November 17, 1686." 


The date of the end of his term of service in this office is just 
as obscure, being given as 1691, 1692,° “after 1692’° and 1700. When 


2{Fairfax Harrison], Virginia Land Grants, (Richmond, 1925), 159. 

8The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 382, 399 (hereinafter 
cited as Va. Mag. Hist.) ; William and Mary College Quarterly, Ist Ser., X, 33, 
165 (to be cited as W. & M. Quar.); Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, ) Ey x 
ite Stanard and Mary Newton Stanard, The Colonial Register, (Albany, 
1902), 25. 

4Va. Mag. Hist. IV, f.n. 366; Margaret Vowell Smith, Virginia ... A History of 
the Executwes, (Washington, 1893), 139. 

5Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, (Richmond, 1925-1927), 
I, 499. Hereafter cited as Ex. Journals. 

6Calendar of Virginia State Papers, (Richmond, 1875 ...... ), I, 17. To be cited as 
Cal. Va. St. Papers. 

TJournals of the House of Burgesses A Virginia, (Richmond, 1905 ----), 1659/ 
60-1693, p. liii. Hereafter cited as Journal H. B. 

8Va. Mag. Hist., V1, 382; Stanard, Register, 25. 

°Va. Mag. Hist., VL 309: W. & M. Quar., lst Ser. X, 165. 

OW. & M. Quar., Ist Ser., X, 33; Ency. Va. Biog, I, 57. 

Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, (New York, 1910) I, 688. Hereafter cited as Bruce, Instit. Hist. 
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Jenings became councillor the question arose as to whether or not he 
should continue to occupy his place as attorney-general, the Council 
ruling, on April 28, 1692, that he should lay down the latter office.” 
That he appeared to prosecute the pirates in the famous case of La Pair 
in 1700 might be accounted for by the fact that appointments by Sir 
Edmund Andros, on June 8, 1699, included “Attorneyes . . . Edm’d 
Jenings.”** To further complicate the situation, George Brent is found 
to have been acting as attorney-general in 1687. The solution will prob- 
ably be found when it can be determined just who was attorney-general 
and who was the deputy, for it is very probable that during a part of the 
time between 1680 and 1700 Jenings served only in the capacity of 
deputy. 

INDIAN AGENT.—Two references were found in which Jenings was 
given the title of “Superintendent of Indian Affairs.’”"* Although it 
seems doubtful that Jenings ever enjoyed such a title, he did take part 
in the negotiations between colonial officials and the Indians of New 
York in 1684-1685. In 1683 the Seneca Indians were making “Incur- 
sions and Inroads amongst y* Inhabitants . . . of Virginia, [and had] 
perpatrated great spoils.” The Council, meeting at James City, believed 
that the outrages would continue and that some action was necessary 
for the protection of the Indians whom they were obliged to defend 
under treaty.” Lord Howard decided to go to Albany “to make peace 
with the Northern Indians,”* At the grand council, of July 31, 1684, 
Edmund Jenings sat with Lord Howard of Effingham (Governor of 
Virginia), Col. Thomas Dougan (Governor-General of New York), 
Ralph Wormeley (Councillor of Virginia), Mr. Stevens V. Courtland, 
Mr. John Spragg, the magistrates of Albany, and the Indian repre- 
sentatives.?” 


By the treaty arrangements of July, 1684, representatives of the Vir- 
ginia Indians, together with agents of the colonial government, were to 
meet again in the summer of 1685 to ratify the previous articles of peace. 
The Council at James City submitted a list of names—Ralph Wormeley, 
Richard Lee, William Byrd, John Lear, and Christopher Wormeley— 
out of which the governor was to select two to go to New York. The 
eight Indian representatives, an interpreter, and the colonial agents were 
to proceed by water to New York in a sloop or vessel that was to be 


1227 a. Mag. Hist., XX, 121; Ex. Journals, I, 529. 
18V' a, Mag. Hist., XX, 121; Ex. Journals, I, 529. 


14W. & M. Quar., Ist Ser., VIII, 204; Ibid., 2nd Ser. XV, 24, citing Hodgson, 
The Works of .. . Beilby Porteus. 


Ex. Journals, I, 52-4. 
Ex. Journals, I, 500. 17Cal. Va. St. Papers, I, 17. 
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fitted out for the Voyage.” Although it had been stipulated on May 7 
that the party should leave by June 10, it was not until June 12 that the 
Council resolved to employ William Byrd as agent, with “Mr. Edmund 
Jenings, who by reason of his formerly being att New York and Albany, 
and well acquainted with the Peace his Excellency made with those 
northern Indians, and y*° mammer [manner] of treating with them, be 
ordered to attend Coll: W™ Byrd, as an assistant in this Agency.”” 

In colonial times it was customary for men on official business for 
the colony to pay their own expenses and hope to receive adequate reim- 
bursement at some future date. Such was the method usd in financing 
the New York voyage of 1685, for Byrd’s claim for some £138 received 
approval September, 1686. As to the amount claimed by Jenings, the 
Assembly thought “it too farr short, he being Ordered by his Ex” as 
an Assistant to Coll. Byrd, and if Coll. Byrd had failed, was Impowered 
to take y® full Performance of Coll Byrds Instructions upon him, there- 
fore We propose that he be allowed twenty five pounds Sterl. y® Others 
being too meane for any Gentleman Imployed in soe Signall a Service 
to accept of.”” 

SECRETARY OF STATE—The office of secretary was filled by some of 
the most prominent citizens of Virginia, men who had wealth, social and 
political influence, and who “were distinguished for superior talents and 
accomplishments, and generally ripe experience in the public service.”™ 
That Jenings served as secretary was certainly no exception to this gen- 
eral rule. Although there is considerable confusion among the secondary 
sources, it is possible to determine quite accurately the dates of Jenings’ 
term of service in this capacity. 

In 1696, when Secretary Wormeley was no longer able to attend to 
the duties of the office, Jenings was appointed as deputy.” On January 
1, 1702, an order of the King in Council designated that Jenings “be 
appointed Secretary,”* the commission being dated February 2, 1702.™ 
Three months later a petition was read before the Council of Trade and 
Plantations, in which Jenings asked to be appointed secretary, since 


Ex. Journals, I, 70-1. 

Ex, Journals, I, 71-2, 506. 

*Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, (Richmond, 1918), 
I, 118. Hereafter cited as Leg. Journals. This should be compared with Jenings’ 
Petitions of the 1700’s, wherein he asked for payment of fees, salary increases, 
special considerations, etc. 

“Bruce, Instit. Hist. II, 392. 

2Ex. Journal, I, 348. 

Cal. Am. & W. I., 1702, p. 4; Va. Mag. Hist., XII, 303. 

4Ex. Journals, II, 256; Va. Mag. Hist., XXII, 350-1; The Richmond (Va.) 
Critic, November 19, 1888, stated that he was appointed January, 1701-2. 
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Wormeley had died.* It was not until June 20, 1702, that Jenings pre- 
sented his commission to the Council,” taking the oath as secretary three 
days later.”’ 


In 1703, Jenings was given leave to appoint a deputy while he went’ 


to England on business for the colony,” being absent from Virginia 
from October or November, 1703, until about August, 1705. He re- 
sumed his duties as secretary and continued in that capacity until he was 
given a leave to go to England a second time.” William Cocke was 
appointed in his place, the Royal warrant for the preparation of the bill 
appointing Cocke being dated January 9, 1712.° When Cocke died in 
1720, Spotswood informed the Council of Trade and Plantations that 
he had appointed Jenings in his place,** where he apparently served 
until 1722. 


The office of secretary was one of record, the work being mostly of a 
clerical nature, often taken care of by the clerk of the office rather than 
the secretary or even his deputy. The fees of the office, for issuing 
patents, probates under seal, licenses to trade, passports, copies of orders, 
recording of deeds or papers, etc., should have provided a very sub- 
stantial income for the man holding the office. However, Jenings had 
difficulty at times in obtaining the amount due for his services. On De- 
cember 9, 1700, Jenings petitioned the Council of Virginia, “praying that 
it may be declared how and by whom the 50 Ibs of tobacco to be paid 
for each commission for the militia shall be paid.’’* This petition was 
referred to the House of Burgesses, who in turn referred to it the Com- 
mittee of Public Claims.* In August, 1702, Jenings again petitioned for 
fees, this time for 409 military commissions issued since December, 1700, 
asking “that a reasonable Fee be ascertained and how and by whom 
paid for the future.”*® Again, in March, 1703, Jenings asked for pay- 


Cal. Am. & W. I., 1701, p. 209. 
Cal. Am. & W. I., 1702, p. 405. 
27Cal, Am. & W. I., 1702, p. 410; Ex. Journals, II, 258. The year 1704 is fre- 


quently given as the time he entered this office. See Va. Mag. Hist., IV, f.n. 366; 
W. & M. Quar., 1st Ser., X, 33; Ency. Va. Biog. I, 57. 


2F x. Journals. II, 375. 

2Cal. Am. & W. I., 1711-12, p. 185. 

Cal. Am. & W.I., 1711-12, p. 202. 

Cal. Am. & W. I., 1720-21, p. 182; Journal of the Commissioners for Trade 


& Plantations, (London, 1920 ---), 1718-22, p. 235. Hereafter cited as Journal, 
Bd, Trade. 


82Va. Mag. Hist., XXIX, 382; Stanard, Register, 21. 
8Cal. Am. & W. I., 1700, p. 731. 

*Journal H. B., 1695-1702, p. 216. 

Journal H. B., 1695-1702, p. 399. 
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ment of the fees, and in 1704, while Jenings was in England, a petition 
was presented to the House, in behalf of Jenings, “praying allowance fore 
One hundred thirty Six Military Commissions issued out of the Secre- 


tarys office.’’®” 

As deputy-secretary, Jenings had a part in the removal of the seat 
of government to Williamsburg. On December 16, 1700, Jenings’ peti- 
tion was read in the House, asking “that the Records remaining at James 
City may be removed to the place appointed for keeping the Secretarys 
Office in his Maij** Royall Colledge of William and Mary,” and on the 
following day the records were ordered moved in accordance with the 
petition.® 

CouNcILLor.—Although Jenings has been reported as being a council- 
lor as early as 1684, it was not until April 21, 1691, that the record 
shows that the “present Attorney Gen"... [Jenings, was] to be added” 
to the Council,” being sworn on the 4th of June.“ A few days later, 
Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson wrote to the Lords of Trade and Plant- 
ations asking that the appointment might be confirmed.” It was the 
following April that the Council ruled that since Jenings was now a mem- 
ber of that body he should lay down the office of attorney-general. 


When Jenings was in England in 1715, he asked that he might be 
continued in his office as he had Royal authority for his being in England, 
someone having questioned whether or not Jenings had remained in 
England beyond the expiration of his leave.“ While it has been stated 
that he was a councillor from 1699,“ or that he was appointed . . . in 
1701, and remained a member until his death,* “he was, in fact, sus- 
pended from acting as a member of his Majesties Council” by Lieutenant- 


Governor Drysdale, on June 25, 1726. 


The office of councillor was one of the most important in the colonial 
administration, for the council served as a cabinet advising the governor 
on all administrative matters, and acted as the upper house of the As- 


%*Journal H. B., 1702-1712, p. 15. 
87Journal H. B., 1702-1712, p. 52. 
88Journal H. B., 1695-1702, pp. 221-2. 
97a, Mag. Hist., VI, 399. 
“Ex. Journals, I, 172. 
“Ex. Journals, I, 187-8; Va. Mag. Hist., XX, 117. 
“Cal. Am. & W. I., 1689-1692, p. 474. 
Journal Bd. Trade, 1714/15-1718, p. 22; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1714-1715, p. 118. 
“Va. Mag. Hist., XXIX, 392; Stanard, Register, 43. 
: os" Mag. Hist., IV, £.n. 366; W. & M. Quar. Ist Ser., X, 33; Ency. Va. Biog., 
“Ex. Journals, IV, 112-3. 
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sembly and as a supreme court. It was a common practice in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries for one man to hold several offices at 
the same time, with the councillors monopolizing the most profitable 
offices in the colony. Thus the councillor did not depend upon his salary 
in office alone, for he received a greater income from a percentage of the 
funds accumulating in his hands as collector of customs, an office usually 
held by members of the council. When England ordered councillors 
not to hold posts as collectors or naval officers, Jenings issued a sharp 
protest, in spit of the fact that at this time (1699) he was also the colonel 
and commander-in-chief of the York county militia, attorney, and deputy- 
secretary.“ 


Jenings, of course, spent much time at Jamestown or, later Williams- 
burg, but his country residence was at Ripon Hall, on the York River, 
about six or seven miles from Williamsburg.“ It was probably at Ripon 
Hall that the Council met in August, 1695, May, 1696, and August, 1696, 
under the administration of Sir Edmund Andros.” 


As the member of Council of longest service, Jenings became president 
and acting-governor after the death of Col. Edward Nott. Jenings’ term 
as acting-governor has been described quite accurately as to the years, 
but there has been some disagreement as to the month and day the term 
began or ended. In one place it is found as June, 1706, to August, 1710 ;” 
in another it appears as June, 1706, to August 23, 1710; and in still 
others it is given as August, 1706, to June 23, 1710. Keith gave August, 
1706, the death of Nott, as the time when the administration fell into the 
hands of Jenings, “then President of the Council,’** while McIlwaine 
wrote that Jenings, “member of the Council of longest service,” became 
acting-governor on August 23, 1706.* The following year, Colonel 
Robert Hunter, who had been appointed governor, was captured at sea 
by the French,® so that Jenings remained in office, drawing his pay 


47Bruce, Instit. Hist., II, 378. 


*8Ripon Hall, named after the family seat in England, had been owned by Major 
Joseph Croshaw, at which time it was called Poplar Neck. On Croshaw’s death, 
the property passed to Col. John West, who had married Croshaw’s daughter. West 
conveyed the estate to Jenings, who changed the name and built a brick house that 
remained his residence until his death. 

“The following were present in August, 1695: Governor Andros, Secretary 
oy Richard Lee, William Byrd, Christopher Wormeley, Edward Hill, and 

enings. 

Va, Mag. Hist., VI, 399. 

517 a. Mag. Hist., IV, f.n. 366. 

82Va, Mag. Hist., XXIX, 382; Smith, Executives, 139; Stanard, Register, 17. 
waa — Keith, The History of the British Plantations in America, (London, 

Journal H. B., 1702/3-1712, p. xxxiv. 

Journal H. B., 1702/3-1712, p. xxxiv. 
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until June 23, 1710.% A communication from Robert Quary to the Board 
of Trade, on December 2, 1709, reported that “all things are very quiet 
in Virginia, and so will continue until the arrival of a new governor; 
no Assembly has sat since the death of Colonel Nott.” Dr. Flippin’s 
commentary on the Surveyor-General’s report is noteworthy: “This 
report of the quietude of the colony under the president was made to the 
home government by a British official who had no reason to be biased 
in favor of Virginia. It is worthy of note that the colonists were so well 
satisfied with this president who had served for more than three years 
that they did not consider it necessary to call an Assembly.”” 

Jenings would have become acting-governor again, but, when Hugh 
Drysdale made known on June 3, 1726, that he was returning to England, 
Jenings capacity and ability to hold office were questioned,® and a few 
days later Jenings was suspended from the Council. When Drysdale 
died, on July 22, 1726, Robert Carter became acting-governor.” 


REVISER OF THE LAws.—Perhaps one of the most important episodes 
in Jenings’ career was that connected with the revisal of the laws, 
although the revisal was, in itself, relatively unimportant when considered 
in relation to the broad scope of colonial history. In fact, the revisal was 
so inadequate that the speaker of the House of Burgesses ignored the 
order for printing the laws, and a few years later a new revisal had to 
be undertaken. The importance in regard to Jenings was due to the 
course of events that took him to England and brought him into contact 
with many important men, especially the officials who handled colonial 
affairs. While his name was on the preliminary committee appointed 
to consider the revisal,“ when the committee was appointed to conduct 
the work in 1699, he was not included. However, when one of the 
original committeemen (Hill) died, Jenings was appointed in his place, 
on December 26, 1700. When the committee ceased to exist, on April 9, 
1703, after its work had been completed, Jenings was directed to “pre- 
pare a Transcript of all the Laws now in force” to be sent to the Lords 
Commissioners, as by their instructions.* It is interesting to note that the 


%Ex, Journals, III, 252-3. 
15) be Flippen, The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775, (New York, 

S8Ex, Journal, IV, 101. 

Ex. Journals, IV, 112-3. 

Va, Mag. Hist., 111, 355; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1726-7, p. 122. 

SE x. Journals, I, 378-9. 

®2Journal H. B., 1695-1702. p. 182. 

8 Journal H. B., 1695-1702, p. 237; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1700, p. 767. 

Fx. Journals, II, 312. For transcribing the laws, Jenings was paid twenty- 
four pounds. Ex. Journals, II, 340. 
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committee had been in charge of the construction of the Capitol and 
prison at Williamsburg, and that when the committee disbanded, Jenings, 
with Thomas Barbar and Thomas Ballard, was given power to “execute 
y® same trust” for carrying on this building. 


On October 20, 1703, Jenings received £100 for the voyage,” and 
shortly thereafter sailed for England. Nicholson wrote to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations that he was sending papers to England with 
Jenings, and asked that the allowance of £100 be approved, for, he said, 
“you will find by his service to H. M. that he hath deserved a greater 
reward.”® The convoy on which Jenings sailed was supposed for a time 
to be lost in a storm, but he arrived in London in time to present a letter 
from Nicholson and a list of the ships and tobacco exported from Mary- 
land and Virginia on the convoy to the Council of Trade and Plantations 
on December 8, 1703.% 


Jenings was probably in frequent attendance at the Council until some 
time in February, when he made arrangements to visit the family seat in 
Yorkshire. On January 16, 1704, the Council noted that Jenings had 
gone to Yorkshire “for two months with our leave,” and that they were 
awaiting his return to consider rent rolls, lapsed land, the last two 
volumes of the laws, and other matters concerning Virginia. On Febru- 
ary 21, however, Jenings wrote that he had gone to “provide a place in 
ye York Coach for to goe this day or sooner, but found ye coaches [for 
Yorkshire] taken up to ye 9th of ye next month.’ At any rate he was 
back in London by April 3, and “their lordships made further progress 
in considering the Virginia bills.” It is evident that he again traveled 
to Yorkshire in the summer of 1704, for the Board of Trade noted that 
on August 15th Jenings had returned and was again in attendance.” 
During the period he was in England, he made many appearances at the 
Board of Trade, giving his expert and measured opinion on a variety of 
subjects concerning the colony, subjects that included the land policy, 
the establishment of ports, the production of pitch and tar, and the ad- 
ministration of the church. The controversy over the administration 
of Nicholson was occupying the Lords’ attention at this time, but Jenings 
apparently managed to stay clear of this affair for the most part.” 


Journal H. B., 1702/3-1712, p. 35. 

Ex. Journals, II, 340. 

87Cal. Am. & W.I., 1702-3, p. 757-8. 

Cal. Am. & W.1., 1702-3, p. 861. 

Cal. Am. & W.I., 1704-5, p. 56. 

Journal Bd. Trade, 1704-8/9, p. 1. 

Journal Bd. Trade, 1704-8/9, p. 32. 

72See Journal Bd. Trade, 1704-8/9, passim; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1704-5, passim. 
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It is difficult to establish the certain date of Jenings’ return from Eng- 
land, but it is very probable that he returned on board the Kingston with 
the new governor, Colonel Nott. On April 11, 1705, Jenings asked for 
passage on H. M. S. Kingston,” the request was granted, and the convoy 
was to sail the “first fair wind after the 20th” of April.* On May 8th 
instructions, warrants, seals, etc., were ordered sent to Colonel Nott on 
board the Kingston upon her arrival at Plymouth. On the 30th of the 
month, Nott acknowledged their receipt from Plymouth,” and arrived 
within the Virginia Capes on August 11th, and at Williamsburg the 
following day.” On August 16, 1705, Jenings was again present at the 
Council at Williamsburg.” 

JENINGS AND CARTER.—Jenings returned to England a second time, 
on personal business. Mr. Harrison said that he went to England in the 
autumn of 1711,” but the Royal warrant granting Jenings his leave was 
dated at St. James on December 22, 1711,” a license of absence also ap- 
pearing to be dated June 19, 1713." At any rate, it was on March 11, 
1715; that Jenings was asking the Board of Trade to be continued as a 
Councillor, and, on March 14th asked to be excused from attendance 
because he was “violently affected with the gout.’** He apparently made 
rapid recovery from his indisposition for on March 16th he was able to 
wait upon their Lordships.“ Jenings probably returned to Virginia in 


the spring of 1715.% 

About the time Jenings went to England this second time, Lady 
Fairfax removed Robert Carter from his position as agent for Northern 
Neck and appointed Jenings and Thomas Lee in Carter’s place. Harri- 
son stated that Lee was appointed on December 7, 1711, and that 
Jenings and Lee were the agents from 1713 to 1719.* Further, he stated 
that in the spring of 1715, Jenings returned to Virginia and took over the 


Cal. Am. & W. I., 1704-5, p. 480. 

Cal. Am. & W. I., 1704-5, p. 485. 

Journal Bd. Trade, 1704-8/9, p. 134. 

Journal Bd. Trade, 1704-8/9, p. 139. 

™Cal. Am. & W. I., 1704-5, p. 623. 

Ex. Journals, III, 25. 

Zand Grants, 99. 

&Cal, Am, & W. I., 1711-12, p. 185. 

Cal. Am. & W. I., 1714-15, p. 121; Journal Bd. Trade, 1714/15-1718, p. 2. 
82Journal Bd. Trade, 1714/15-1718 ,p. 2; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1714-15, p. 118. 
83Journal Bd. Trade, 1714/15-1718, p. 2; Cal. Am. & W. I., 1714-15, p. 121. 
*Journal Bd. Trade, 1714/15-1718, p. 6. 

Harrison, Land Grants, 100. 

land Grants, 99. 

Land Grants, 182. 
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management of Northern Neck.* In May, 1719, Lady Fairfax died and 
William Cage took over her estates in trust, Robert Carter being ap- 
pointed the new agent, signing his first grant on December 1, 1722. 


During the time Jenings served as agent of Northern Neck there was 
a degree of mismanagement and a possible appropriation of funds be- 
longing to the proprietor in England, or so it was charged by Carter. 
When Carter became agent a second time, he attempted to straighten 
out the affair and collect the amount due from Jenings. This most in- 
teresting, and yet obscure phase of Jenings’ career resulted in financial 
ruin for Jenings and a loss of Ripon Hall to Carter. 


On October 2, 1722, John Carter (Robert’s son) wrote to William 
Cage that his father had persuaded Jenings to mortgage his land to raise 
the money due Lord Fairfax from his term as agent.” Robert Carter 
wrote, on July 9, 1724, that every negro and acre of land belonging to 
Jenings was under mortgage.™ 


When Carter made his will, August 22, 1726, he stipulated that “the 
mortgage I have of Edmund Jenings, Esq., of Rippon Hall, in York Co., 
the Ten following negroes he placed upon the said plantation immediately 
upon my decease.”* A change in the will, dated September 12, 1728, 
completes the story, for it stated that while at the time the will was made 
he “had only a mortgage of Rippon Hall in York County and the Lands 
thereto belonging, upon the forfeiture whereof by the judgement of the 
General Court in chancery, the redemption of the said Estate hath been 
since foreclosed.’ 


Jenincs’ DEATH—Even in the recording of Jenings’ death there has 
been considerable disagreement, not only in the matter of date but as to 
the place as well. One record has it as being “in England the 5th of De- 
cember, 1727,’ another reference also making it December 5th,® while 
others give it as June 2, 1727,% at Ripon Hall. However, Robert Carter 
wrote to the Council of Trade and Plantations, in a letter dated July 24, 


882and Grants, 100. 
8*Harrison, Land Grants, 101-2. 


Beg ig Wright (ed.), Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727, (San Marino, Cal., 
), 110. 


“Wright, Carter Letters, 114. For the amounts paid by Jenings see /bid, 131, also 
passim. 


92a. Mag. Hist., V, 424-5. 

%Va. Mag. Hist., VI, 10. 

*Edmund Jennings Lee, Lee of Virginia, (Philadelphia, 1895), 300. 
%Va. Mag. Hist., IV, f.n. 366. 

*W. & M. Quar., Ist Ser., X, 33. 

TW. & M. Quar., 1st Ser., II, 27. 
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1727, telling of Jenings’ death on July 5th. The excavation at Bruton 
Church, during the restoration of that building, revealed Jenings’ grave 
marked “Ju--- 1727.’ 

An inscription placed over Jenings’ grave at Bruton Church in 1907, 
tells of his interest and service to the church: “He was a Vestryman of 
Bruton Parish and was serving the Church in this Capacity when this 
building was erected in 1710. He was instrumental in persuading the 
House of Burgesses ‘to appropriate a Sufficient sum of Money for the 
building of pews for the Governor, Council and House of Burgesses,’ 
... this entire portion of the Church being subsequently built and paid 
for by the House of Burgesses.’ 

The records of the Council of Virginia, and even the Board of Trade, 
telling of the investigation and discussion that took place at the time 
when Jenings would have become acting-governor in 1726, give us an 
idea of Jenings’ condition in the last few months of his life. Spotswood 
held Jenings to be “incapable of doing any business for some years, by 
reason of his great age and infirmities.”"" Mr. Popple (of the Board of 
Trade) wrote to the Earl of Orkney that Jenings had, “by reason of his 
old age, grown incapable of this service [as acting-governor]”* A com- 
mittee from the Council sent to report on Jenings’ condition before action 
was taken to suspend him, was met by Mrs. Jenings, who tried to spare 
Edmund as much pain and trouble as possible. She informed John Ran- 
dolph, the attorney-general, that Jenings “would insist on his Right,” and 
Jenings said that he would write to his friends in England. ** However, 
the Council of Virginia was convinced that Jenings was, “by reason of the 
insanity of his mind and memory a person altogether incapable of ad- 
ministering the Government,” and accordingly he was suspended from 
acting as Councillor. 

It is indeed regretable that a man who had served the colony so well 
should spend his last days in such a state of financial, physical, and mental 
ruin as did Jenings. 

Unfortunately, the personal papers of Jenings have evidently not been 
preserved, and many of the official records that might have provided 
much valuable information have since been destroyed. For example, 


*%Cal. Am. & W. I., 1726-27, p. 323. 

Mary Frances Goodwin (ed.), The Record of Bruton Parish Church, (Rich- 
mond, 1941), 86. 

10Goodwin, Record, 86. 

11 Journal Bd. Trade, 1722/3-1728, p. 282. 

102Cal. Am. & W. I., 1726-27, p. 97. 

108F x, Journals, IV, 108-110. 

14F x, Journals, IV, 112-3. 
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in establishing the relationship between Jenings and Carter, including the 


record of the forfeiture of Ripon Hall, However, a careful study of 
existing colonial records, the records of Yo 
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A VIRGINIAN AT HARVARD, 1819-1823: 
EDWARD T. TAYLOE’S COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


Edited by Rosert W. HI, 
Keeper of Manuscripts, The New York Public Library. 





The following records of expenses at Harvard College comprise the 
opening pages of two account-books acquired recently by The New York 
Public Library. They reveal many similarities in student life of a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago and of our own more recent time; for example, 
then, too, the sophomore required noticeably more money for “pocket 


‘and sundries” than the freshman. Likewise the social dignity and rela- 


tive freedom of the senior year called for more frequent hiring of a serv- 
ant and permitted certain extra-curricular instruction believed essential 
to a polished gentleman,—such courses as fencing and Italian. These 
volumes are of interest not only because of their factual content but 
equally because of the person they represent. 

Edward Thornton Tayloe was a son of Col. John Tayloe, of “Mt. 
Airy” in Richmond County, and Anne Ogle, of Annapolis, Maryland.* 
His brother, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, preceded him at Harvard, having 
been a member of the class of 1815, an unusually brilliant group. Both 
brothers spent some time, soon after their scholastic years, in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States. Benjamin Tayloe was chosen for his 
personal secretary by Richard Rush and went along with him to Great 
Britain when Rush became our Envoy to the Court of St. James in 1817. 
Edward occupied an analogous position in Mexico and Colombia during 
1826-1830 under Joel R. Poinsett and General Wm. Henry Harrison in 
turn. Other pages of the first volume record financial details of travel, 
personal expenses and services of his tenure under these early United 
States representatives to our Hispanic neighbors. 


Thereafter Tayloe gave his attention principally to his plantations, 
settling at “Powhatan” near the Rappahannock and King George Court 
House. The first volume carries his affairs of this nature through 1834; 
the second one, a journal, covers 1851-1859. Through it we see meti- 
culous and capable management of large crops of corn and wheat, supple- 
mented by seasonal fishery of herring, maintenance of necessary shops 
and of a slave quarter with around fifty-five hands. Expenses for a 
teacher for the children of the family, subscriptions to literary works 





1Winslow M. Watson, In Memoriam. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe (Washington: 
1872), 340ff gives the fullest account of the family. This privately printed work is 
a mine of source material on the social life of 1800-1870. 
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and to the work of the church, travels to noted springs and resorts of 
Virginia and elsewhere contribute to a portrait of a cultured household. 
Indeed these two account-books contain much of interest and meaning 
to students of our economic and social history as illustrated by a Vir- 
ginian of distinguished family and best educational background. 


= 
ept. 
1820 
June 
Dect 


1819-20 
Septr 


1820-21 


13 


COLLEGIATE EXPENSES 


Cash remitted to Rev. S. Risley 


” ” 


” ” 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Entrance money to the University 
First Quarter bill ending Oct. 
do 


Second Dec. 9 
Third de Ap! 6, 1820 
Fourth de June 29 


Mrs Gilman’s Bills for board, room rent &c 
From Sept 18,to Oct 16 1819 

es at in 

“Dee iy. 2 

” Mar y 1820 


” July ” 
Furniture for room, bed, bedding &c 
Thos Whitmarsh for clothes, Oct 4, 1820 
Jno Wilson & Co de Nov. 21, 1820 


Danl Wise for boots &c Oct. 21, 1819 


Jonas Laurence d° May 15, 1820 
Russell & McIntyre d° Oct 7, ” 
W. Chadwick do Sept 146” 


Wm Hilliard for books &c Dec 16, 1819 
" - do Feb 25, 1820 
” ” de Nov 8, ” 
C Lewis for washing July 17 ” 
A Lewis, Servant sae. 3.” 

Jonas Laurence for room rent to Oct. 1, 1820 

John S. Read for Postage to Sept. 20 ” 

R &B Smith, Tavern 

Jas Read, Livery Stable 

Traveling Expenses to Wash’n Dec 1819 

Pocket Money & expended for Sundries 


COLLEGIATE EXPENSES 


Recd from N. Amory Esq at sundry times 
from Dec 1, 1820 to Nov 4, 1821 


$ 7.75 
10.50 


7.25 
$57.02 


14.35 
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1821-22 


1821-22 
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SoPpHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Bill ending Oct. 5, 1820 
Second de Dec 7, 


Mrs Gray for board 25 Augt to 224 
Sept 1820 


ept 
Rev? H Moore for d° Feb 14, 1821 
de d° July 5, ” 
do d° Nov 5, ” 
Farwell & Boutell for window curtains 
Dyer & Collier—Tailors 
m Chadwick for shoes Feb 20, 1821 
Wm S. Chadwick for boots &c Nov 8 


C. Hartshorn for a hat Oct. 14, 1820 

Wm Hilliard for books &c Apl 25, 1821 

C Lewis for washing Nov 30, 1820 

Chs M. Domett for a trunk Dec 2 

J. K. Smith for postage at Amherst N. H. 
de d° not charged 

Pocket Money & expended for Sundries 

Travelling expenses to Nov 4, 1821 

Dr. Darrah—dentist 

Sundries 


COLLEGIATE EXPENSES 


Remitted to N Amory Esq in Sept. 1822 
Recd from N Amory Esq at Sundry times 
from Feb 23, 1822 to July 4 


JuNIor YEAR 


Second Quarter Bill ending Dec 13, 1821 
Third de April 4, 1822 
Fourth de 


Mrs. Dalton for board from Nov 9 to 
Dec 24, 1821 

Mrs. Dalton for board to June 2, 1822 

Mrs, Dalton for board to Sept 18 


M'r* Warland for carpet to room 

de rent of room 6 mos to Sept. 22 
Thos Whitmarsh for great coat Dec. 1, 1821 
Hobart & Worsley for clothes Sept. 16, 1822 


C. M¢Intier boot maker April 29 
A. Baker de Nov 9, 1821 


C. Hartshorn—hatter—Nov 17 
de de Oct 10, 1822 


Wm Hilliard—books &c July 15 ” 
Mrs. Johnson—washing ” 5 
A. Lewis—servant Apl 27 

de de Augt 30 


19.50 
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1 
2 $ 57.66 
3 16. 
4 
5 
6 180.50 
7 8.06 
8 116.50 
9 

10 22.00 

11:10. 

12 25.19 

os « 

1415. 

15-825 

2.25 
163.81 
40. 
8. 
44.52 
721.75 
[Dr.} 
$300 
[Cr.] 
2 
[3] $ 9826 


4 
5 

6 116.50 
7 16.50 
8 30. 
9 


10 91.75 
11 

12 26.42 
13 

14 21.12 
15 36.31 
16 12. 
17 

18 12.25- 
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Jas Read—Livery Stable Dec 16, 1821 $6 
G. D. Davis—care of horse Sept. 11, 1822 23.50 
D’Eon & Passage—fencing Aug. 30 
Travelling to Washington in Dec 1821 $75. 
do to Cambridge in Feb. 1822 52.37 
Pocket money & expended in Sundries 
COLLEGIATE EXPENSES 
Paid to N. Amory Esq $530.77 
de 250.— 
he de 300.— 
a de 275.88 
$1356.65 
Mr. Amory paid to S. Higginson Jr. 
” ” $ 100. 
= " 100. 
i 37.64 
” ” 100. 
” ” 198. 
” ” 100. 
” a 120.50 
$756.14 








SENIOR YEAR 


First Quarter Bill ending Oct. 3, 1822 $28.10 
de ” ” 


Second Dec 12 45.28 

Third de 2s Apl 3, 1823 43.48 

Fourth de x June 27, ” 36.98 

Codicil to 4th do . Augt 14 ” 11.50 

Wm. Hilliard for books &c Jan 2, 1823 $16.56 

de de Apl 7 16.10 

de de July 7 21.21 
W. W. Colesworthy - bookbinder Apl 24 9. 
de de May 9 a 

Mrs. Dalton for board Dec. 15, 1822 38.50 
Mrs. Dalton for board to May 16, 1823 $42 

Mrs. Gray de May 24, ” 4.50 
Mrs. Dalton de ae iad 22. 
Mrs. Warland for rent of rooms Apl 3 $15. 
de de Aug 5 30, 

Hobart & Worsley tailors Sept 23, 1822 $41.50 

Brown & Cutler a “Dec'iz ” 25.— 

do d° July 15, 1823 24.— 

M & E Dana June 13” 3.75 

A. Baker bootmakers Dec 14, 1822 $ 8.25 

de de Mar 21, 1823 8.25 

de de July 30 ” 7.50 


C MeIntire de Nov 23, 1932 9.45 


19 
20 


21 
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29.50 
15, 


127.37 
48.73 


$681.71 
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[Dr.] 


$165.34 


64.87 
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94.25 
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de de Apl 24, 1823 3.75 25 
29.50 de do May 27 ” 6.50 26 43.70 
15, D. Messinger, hatter Oct 12. 1822 $9.50 27 
C. Hartshorn de Dee 6,  ” 12.12 28 
27.37 de de Apl 19, 1823 12. 29 
48.73 de de July 31” $75. @ 39.37 
81.71 L. Farwell, shopkeeper Jan 7 $9.29 31 
= do Apl 29 8.97 32 
de Aug. 18 10.37 33 28.63 
dr] $588.16 
Amt card to f. 5 
Amt brot over from f. 4 $588.16 
Mrs. Johnson for washing Dec 6, 1822 $12. 34 
de de July 29, 1823 r 35 
Mrs. Frapié de m es 3.50 36 22.50 
A. Lewis—Servant Dec 16, 1822 $5. 37 
de de May 15, 182 as 38 
de de 7 Ene 2.50 39 14.50 
Postage to Dec 20, 1822 $4.04 40 
de June 20, 1823 4.33 41 
de Sept 20, ” Z08 & 10.90 
Dr Bradford for medical service 43 8.83 
D. Gherardi-Italian Mas- 
ter Dec 13, ’22 $5 44 
de May13 ’23 8 45 13.— 
J A. Passage—fencing mas- 
ter Apl 30, 1823 46 6.— 
Warland & Marshall— 
grocers Jan 16 $3.47 47 
de Oct 4 16.83 48 20.30 
34 romans 
Jas Read—Livery Stable Dec 4, 1822 $16.12 49 
do Jan 6, 1823 10. 50 
do July 18 Sa ae 
D. Learned de ~ = 14.75 52 44.62 
87 Pocket money as pr S. Higginson a/c 53 50. 
Bathing $1.50 Theme Bearer $1 as pr do rm 2.50 
$781.31 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM RUSSELL OF VIRGINIA 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
REBURIED IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


By ELizaABETH YARRINGTON RUSSELL 





“Our Fathers in a wondrous Age 
Ere yet the Earth was small, 
Ensured to us an heritage 
And doubted not at all 
That we, the children of their heart 
Which then did beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity.”—Kipling. 


When I first read the genealogical work of Mrs. Anna Russell des 
Cognets, “William Russell and His Descendants”, a singular fact caught 
and held my attention and interest. Despite the many descendants of 
Brigadier General William Russell, of the 5th Virginia Line of the Rev- 
olutionary War, no one during the lapse of years had definitely deter- 
mined whether the remains of General Russell had been removed from 
the Millar-Allen Cemetery one mile west of Front Royal, Virginia, 
where he was buried in 1793. Mrs. des Cognets assumed when she 
wrote her book that such was the case, but she had no proof of her 
assumption. I therefore determined, when time permitted, to set myself 
in quest of this grave and to prove for posterity the place of burial and 
to have the grave marked. The following account is written in the 
hope that many of the widely scattered descendants of General William 
Russell will learn of my success. My search took some five years, and 
I traveled with my sister Miss Clara Hoyt Russell many thousand miles 
in my effort to find records and to authenticate those found. 


William Russell (II) was born in Orange County Virginia in 1735, 
son of Lt. Colonel William Russell (1) and his wife Mary Henley Rus- 
sell, and grandson of Peter Russell and his wife Sarah. He died Jan- 
uary 14, 1793, near Front Royal, Virginia, and was buried in the Millar- 
Allen Family Cemetery one mile west of Front Royal. He married 
first, in 1755 Tabitha Adams, daughter of Samuel and Charity Courts 
Adams. Mrs. Tabitha Adams Russell died in December 1776. William 
Russell (II) married second in 1783, Mrs. Elizabeth (Henry) Camp- 
bell, sister of Patrick Henry and widow of Colonel William Campbell. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Henry Russell died March 18th, 1825. Educated at 
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William and Mary College, as a young man William Russell was sent 
as a Commissioner to treat with Indians near the site of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, in 1765. He served in the French and Indian Wars, and 
was Captain of a Company of Rangers under General Braddock. In 
1774 he commanded an expedition against the Shawnees in southwest 
Virginia. He served as Captain in the Battle of Point Pleasant, October 
10th, 1774. He commanded the Garrison of Kanawha until relieved by 
Governor Dunmore, July 1775, and was elected a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety from Fincastle County that same year. In 1776 he was 
a member of the House of Burgesses, and also commanded a mounted 
regiment against Indians on Virginia and Tennessee frontiers. He 
served in the Revolutionary War from beginning to close, as Colonel of 
Virginia Regiments designated the 13th, 10th, 11th, and 5th Virginia 
Lines, having been commissioned December 19th, 1776, on the muster 
roll of Field and Staff as Colonel of the 13th Virginia Regiment. He 
transferred to the 5th Virginia Regiment September 14th, 1778. He 
fought at Monmouth, Brandywine, Germantown, was at Valley Forge 
in 1778, at Camp Robinson near West Point in 1779, and was taken 
prisoner at the Siege of Charleston, South Carolina, May 12th, 1780. 
As prisoner he was sent to the West Indies and was one of the last to 
be exchanged. He was actively present with General Washington at the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and was brevetted Brigadier Gen- 
eral, November 3rd, 1783. He was an original member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, and in 1786 was returned to the Virginia Assembly 
from Washington County, and served thru several terms in the Senate 
of that body. 

It was while on a trip in 1793 to visit his son Robert Spottswood 
Russell and family at Front Royal, Virginia, that Brigadier General 
William Russell was stricken and died at the home of his friend Colonel 
Thomas Allen. He was buried in the Millar-Allen Family Cemetery, 
one mile west of Front Royal. In later years it was said by some that 
his body had been removed either to Saltville (Salt Licks), Virginia, or 
to the Old Buck Run Churchyard Cemetery of St. Mark’s Parish, but 
proof was lacking. 

My search began in June, 1936, when I made a trip to Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and studied records at that place, as a majority of General 
Russell’s children moved to Kentucky. No account of the burial or 
re-burial of General William Russell was to be found at the State His- 
torical Society at Frankfort. Inquiries were made at Lexington, Ky., 
the home of two of his sons, without success. A trip was made to Salt- 
ville, Virginia, where General Russell resided at the time of his death. 
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I found no records, and no one I met had ever heard of the remains of 
General Russell having been moved there. His second wife, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (Henry) Russell, had at her request been buried on “Sugar-Loaf 
Hill’ just above her home, but was later removed by her daughter Mrs, 
Sarah Campbell Preston, and placed by the side of her first husband, 
Colonel William Campbell, at Aspinville, Virginia. I then travelled to 
Culpepper, Virginia, and searched the records at Culpepper Court 
House, with no success. There, I was directed to Dr. W. J. Strouthers, 
whose family for generations had resided in the vicinity of old Buck 
Run Church, in St. Mark’s Parish. Dr. Strouthers informed me he had 
no recollection of the remains of my ancestor having been brought to 
the cemetery where his father and mother, Lt. Colonel William Russell 
and Mary Henley Russell lie buried; and probably also his grandfather 
and grandmother, Peter and Sarah Russell. All traces of this old ceme- 
tery have disappeared, with the exception of the creeping Virginia peri- 
winkle, and two trees planted by Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Crump, whose 
home “Bromfield” is opposite the old graveyard. A county road has 
been cut thru the graveyard and I found few who recalled that Old 
Buck Run Church, one of the first Churches of Virginia and no longer 
standing, had been surrounded by graves of early Virginia colonists. 
At the State Historical Society of Frankfort, Kentucky, I was told 
of the Draper collection of Historical papers at the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Library, Madison, Wisconsin. A letter written in October 1939, 
to Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, brought the reply that there was a wealth 
of material and information concerning Brigadier General William Rus- 
sell to be found in the Draper Collection. I journeyed to Madison, Wis- 
consin that month, and found among other interesting documents a let- 
ter written April 18th, 1853, by Mr. Thomas Millar Allen of Boone 
City, Missouri, to Mr. Lyman C. Draper, in which he stated that three 
years before in his family’s cemetery one mile west of Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, he had stood at the side of the grave of General Russell when on a 
visit to his “natal land”, and he expressed regret that “soon the older 
members of the famiily will be gone and in a short time none will re- 
main who will be able to identify the grave’. To quote further from 
this letter, “He” (General Russell) “was buried in the old family grave- 
yard, where his mortal remains still rest, by the side of my parents, 
grandparents, and part of some five generations of my famiily. No 
marks but a couple of small stones, designate the spot where the once 
gallant soldier and patriot now rests.” This letter was written sixty 
years after the death of General Russell by the grandson of Colonel 
Thomas Allen at whose home General Russell died. The writer of the 
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letter was the husband of a granddaughter of General William Russell, 
and truly qualified to know the facts. 


In April 1941, with my two sisters a trip was made to Front Royal, 
Virginia, where we met Mrs. Florence Millar, direct descendant of Mr. 
Isaac Millar, original owner of the property known as “Mountain 
View”, Warren County, Virginia, which embraced the Millar-Allen 
Cemetery where Brigadier General William Russell was buried. Mrs. 
Millar informed me the property which had remained in her family 
throughout the many generations had been sold just two years before 
to the American Viscose Corporation, that the family cemetery had been 
ordered abandoned, and that she had personally superintended the re- 
moval of the remains of the members of the Millar and Allen families. 
She therefore knew the exact location of the empty graves of the parents 
and grandparents of Mr. Thomas Millar Allen who, as he wrote in 1853, 
had visited the old family cemetery. Mrs. Florence Millar drove with 
my sisters and myself to this abandoned cemetery, over which, with the 
fence down animals roamed at will—and located for us the former 
graves of Mr. Allen’s parents and grandparents. To the side of the one 
and slightly removed, we found the small stone markers, as described 
in Mr. Allen’s letter and we knew we had found the grave of General 
William Russell. We were told upon inquiry by the American Viscose 
Corporation that they could not permit the marking of the grave. I 
then decided to have the remains of this “gallant soldier and patriot” 
removed to Arlington Cemetery, if consent was given from a number of 
the descendants of General Russell. 


Letters were written the Honorable Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, 
Illinois, who like myself is a descendant of General William Russell 
thru his eldest surviving son, Colonel William Russell (III) of “Mount 
Brilliant”, Lexington, Kentucky; the Misses Bessie and Scharlie Rus- 
sell, of Natchitoches, La., also descendants of Colonel William Russell 
(III) ; Mrs. Carrie Bowen Perrin, of Greenville, Mississippi, descendant 
of the eldest daughter of General William Russell, Mary Henley Russell 
Bowen; Mr. Lawrence Mills, Tulsa, Oklahoma, descendant of the 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Chloe Russell Saunders; and I discussed my 
plans with Mrs. Estelle Yancey when at Lexington, Kentucky, who is 
a descendant of General Robert Spottswood Russell, and whose grand- 
mother, Mrs. Anna Russell des Cognets, wrote the History of the Russell 
Family. Approval was expressed by all, but immediate and constant 
assistance came from the Honorable Carter H. Harrison of Chicago, 
Illinois, whose never failing interest and help stimulated and sustained 
my efforts. 
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Mrs. Lorena Maxey Beer, then Regent of Colonial Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, gave sound 
counsel. Mr. H. A. Olsen, Superintendent of the National Cemetery at 
Minneapolis informed me the War Department would assume the ex- 
pense of disinterring the body of any United States Service man from 
an abandoned cemetery and would reinter the remains in the nearest 
National Cemetery. Proof of Military service and honorable discharge 
is required. 


Mr. Carter H. Harrison, a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
wrote that organization and then the War Department, and was told 
affidavits would be necessary to prove place of burial and location of the 
grave. Mrs. Florence Millar, who had assured me she would give 
every assistance possible furnished one affidavit, the Allen letter and 
my own constituted the others. They were accepted by the War De- 
partment, and under date of July 13th, 1943, accompanied and directed 
by Mrs. Florence Millar, Mr. LaMont A. Williams, Superintendent of 
Arlington National Cemetery, located the grave of Brigadier General 
William Russell, and the remains were disinterred. Under date of July 
17th, 1943, at 2:00 p.m., in Lot 314 A, Western Section, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, the remains of General William Russell were reinterred 
—Mr. LaMont A. Williams, Superintendent, and Captain Oliver Scott, 
First Assistant Superintendent, supervising the burial. A letter written 
me by Mr. LaMont A. Williams, gives the following details. 


“T studied your affidavit and letter, and also the letter of T. M. Allen. 
The most important part of his fine letter was the words, “No marks, 
but a couple of small stones designate the spot where the once gallant 
soldier and patriot now rests.” He also said, “He was buried in the old 
family graveyard where his mortal remains still rest by the side of my 
parents, grandparents, etc.” These words “rest by the side of my par- 
ents” I figured was only used relatively and did not mean exactly by 
their side. However, as a matter of precaution I had a man dig right 
beside his parents and he did not find anything. At the same time the 
“couple of small stones” was located and if we could have seen into the 
grave it could not have been opened more accurately than it was. What 
seemed so remarkable to me was that the “couple of small stones” had 
stayed in place for 150 years. I also took your pictures and figured 
out where the party taking them stood and this pointed to the place 
where we dug. 


“In the grave we found a piece of each thigh bone 12 inches long (the 
first found was the right thigh bone, then the left) a piece of each shin 
bone, about 4% inches long, a short piece of left arm bone, a knuckle 
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bone, a piece of a hip bone, also numerous pieces of unidentified bone. 
Many pieces of the walnut coffin were found—most of which turned to 
dust when exposed to the air. The grave was 5% feet deep, the bottom 
of the grave was smooth, the filled in dirt was parted from the bottom 
by the dust of the coffin and remains. We also found 8 hand made 
nails. No teeth were found or any part of the skull. The length of 
the grave indicated the General was probably over six feet tall. I rather 
expected to find some brass buttons, or insignia, but since he died away 
from home, his old uniform was probably not obtainable. His home 
was 225 miles away, which with the time of year, January, road con- 
ditions and mode of transportation was a long way. 

“Enclosed I am sending you a map of the cemetery which is marked 
showing the approximate location of his grave. There is no special 
place for Revolutionary soldiers burial, but there are several buried near 
his grave. There are ten Revolutionary soldiers buried here now, all 
by reinterment from abondaned cemeteries. This cemetery was not 
started until May 13th, 1864, at which time probably all these soldiers 
were dead. General Russell’s death is the earliest death recorded of 
any one buried here, which today numbers 53,620.” 

A headstone has been placed, and I wish to express my gratitude, in 
addition to those already mentioned, to the War Department of the 
United States of America, Mr. L. P. Summers, Historian, of Abing- 
don, Va., Mr. G. A. Wilson, Wilmington, N. C., Mr. G. Cowan Gose, 
of Castlewood, Va., and to those in charge of records, whose unfailing 
courtesy and keen knowledge of history was of inestimable assistance. 

As a matter of record I wish to state that with the assistance of Mr. 
Carter H. Harrison, and under the direction of Mr. G. Cowan Gose, of 
Castelwood, Virginia, extensive search is now being made for the grave 
of General William Russell’s first wife, Tabitha Adams Russell. When 
found, the remains of this “border heroine” will be placed at the side 
of her distinguished husband, in Arlington Cemetery. 





_ Nore: The Commonwealth of Virginia honored General William Russell by nam- 
ing Russell County for him when that county was created in 1786.—Editor. 

















Jn Memoriam 
JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


23 October 1871—16 October 1944 
For forty years a member of the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Member of the Executive Committee from 
1908; a Vice-President, 1930-1936; President, 
1936-1937; and again a Vice-President, 1937- 
October 16, 1944. 

















Jn flemoriam 


EDWIN Loutis LEvy 


14 August 1886—16 October 1944 


A valued member and friend of the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Whose firm, The Old Dominion Press, for a 
quarter of a century has printed The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


will be held on Thursday, December 14th at 3:30 P. M. in The Lee 
House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

The meetin = December 14th will be only for the consideration of 
certain amendments to the Constitution of the Society unanimously 
recommended by the Executive Committee for adoption: 1. i 
the fiscal year of the Society to run concurrently with the calendar year. 
2. Changing date of Annual Meeting to January 19th. 3. Simplifying 
relations with branch and other historical societies. After consideration 
of these amendments the meeting will adjourn to Friday, January 19th, 
1945, at 3:30 P. M., at which time reports for 1944 will be made, matters 
pertaining to the advancement of the Society’s work will be discussed, 
and election of officers and members of the Executive Committee for 
1945 will be held. The address before the Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be made by Dr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, on 
January 19th, 1945, at 8 o’clock P. M. 


Members, friends of the Society and the general public are cordially 
invited to be present both at the meetings and for the address. 











Bottinc HALL, 1767-1836, Entries in a copy of “The Book of Common Prayer.— 
New York, Printed by William A. Davis, 1803.” Written on title page is “Bolling 
Hall, August, 1807” [The following are the entries] 

“Bolling Hall was born 25th Decr. 1767—and was married on the 25th day of 
Oct. 1798 to Jane Abercrombie, who was born 25 Decr. 1781.—Polly Wilkie Hall, 
their first child, was born widnesday the 5th Feby. 1800—Nancy Hall was born 
on tuesday 13th May 1801—3 o’clock a. m—Martha Bryan was born on tuesday 
the 8th Decr. 1803—8 o’clock a. m.—Elize Dixon Hall was born on monday 7th 
July 1806—6 o’clock p.m—Jane Abercrombie Hall was born on sunday night 13th 
Sptr. 1807—Emma Bolling Hall was born 8th Decr. 1809.—Bolling Hall was born 
saturday morning 8th May 1813.—Laura Hall was born on the 26 day of May 
1815—Amanda Hall was born 7 February 1818—Mary Bibb Hall was born on 
the 17th August 1821—Sarah Hall was born the 11th October 1824.—[on next 
page appears the entry]—Bolling Hall died 25 Feb. 1836.” 

Of the above entries the first eight are written with a light pen and in one hand- 
writing. The next four entries are in same handwriting but made with a much 
heavier pen (probably goose quill). The entry of Bolling Hall’s death is in differ- 
ent handwriting, and evidently with a steel pen point. In 1944 Mrs. W. M. Marks, 
525 S. Perry St., Montgomery, Ala., owned this prayer book. 


This is to certify that the handwriting in the Bolling Hall Prayer Book is 
[SEAL] identical with letters written by him in the collections of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History.—Marie B. Owens, Director, 

Dept. Archives & History. Voncile B. Sayus, Notary Public. 
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Mason-GraAHAM.—Bible Records; from the Bible of Sally Barnes Hooe Mason, 
Wife of John Stith of King George Co., Virginia, and grand-daughter of George 
Mason, of Gunston Hall, Fairfax Co., Virginia. Contributed by Dr. G. M. G, 
Stafford, Baton Rouge, La. 


The contributor’s maternal aunt, Caroline H. Graham (Mrs. J. B. Cralle) left 
a paper in her own handwriting containing the data given below. She added the 
following sentence at the end of the paper:—‘“Copied from Cousin Sally Stith’s 
Bible at Roanoke.” This “Cousin Sally Stith” was her first cousin, being a daugh- 
ter of Sally Barnes Hooe Mason and John Stith, and the Bible in her possession 
was her mother’s. Caroline H. Graham was a daughter of George Mason Graham, 
son of George Graham and Elizabeth Mary Ann Barnes Hooe (daughter of Gerard 
Hooe and Sarah Barnes of “Barnesfield,” King George Co., Va.). George 
Graham’s wife was the widow of George Mason of “Lexington,” eldest son of 
George Mason of “Gunston Hall,” and Sally Barnes Hooe Mason (Mrs. Stith) 
was one of her daughters by the first marriage. The items in Mrs. Cralle’s paper 
are as follows: 


“George Mason of ‘Gunston Hall’, Fairfax Co. Va. died 1792, aged 66.— 
George Mason of ‘Gunston Hall’) Fairfax Co., Va., was married to Elizabeth 
Mary Ann Barnes Hooe April 22, 1784. 


“Elizabeth Mary Ann Barnes Hooe? was born March 28, 1768.—Elizabeth Barnes 
Mason was born March 9, 1785.—George Mason was born August 11, 1786.— 
William Eilbeck Mason was born February 18, 1788—Ann Ejilbeck Mason was 
born April 1, 1791.—Sally Barnes Hooe Mason was born May 27, 1794.—Richard 
Barnes Mason® was born January 16, 1797—George Mason of ‘Lexington,’ Fair- 
fax County, Va., died Sth December, 1796, aged 44.—George Graham,* aged 33, 
was married to Elizabeth Mary Ann Barnes Mason, aged 35, widow of George 
Mason of ‘Lexington,’ July 16, 1803—John Graham was born 31 March, 1806.— 
George Mason Graham® was born 2lst August, 1807—Mary Ann Jane Graham 
was born 13 February, 1811.—Died on 27 May, 1814, aged 46, Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. A. B. Graham.” 


1This should be “George Mason of Lexington.” Later when his father died he 
became the owner of Gunston Hall but his title of “George Mason of Lexington” 
has always been used to distinguish him from his celebrated father. 


2Daughter of Gerard Hooe and Sarah Barnes, of “Barnesfield,” King George Co., 
Va. Her grandparents were Capt. John Hooe and Ann Alexander, and her great 
grandparents were Col. Rice Hooe (the builder of “Barnesfield” in 1715) and 
his third wife, Frances (Townshend) Dade. 


8Richard Barnes Mason, brigadier general U. S. A., first military governor of 
California (1849), died in 1850 at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Missouri. His 
widow married Major Don Carlos Buel, later brigadier general, U. S. A. 

*George Graham, born at Dumfries, Prince William Co., Va., in 1770, son of 
Richard Graham and his wife, Jane Brent, daughter of George Brent of “Wood- 
stock.” He was Asst. Secty. of War under Madison and Monroe, First President 
of the Branch of the U. S. Bank at Washington, Special Envoy of Pres, Monroe 
to Galveston, Texas, in 1818, to treat with General Charles Lallemand and Jean 
Lafitte who had occupied Galveston, which trip he made all the way on horseback; 
Commissioner of the General Land Office until his death in 1830, 

5George Mason Graham, son of George Graham and Elizabeth Mary Ann 
Barnes (Hooe) Mason, settled in Louisiana in 1828. Prosperous planter. Cap- 
tain of volunteer company of infantry to Mexican War. First chairman of Board 
of Supervisors of the Louisiana State University. Adjutant General of Louisiana 
oe em War. Died at his home, “Tyrone Plantation,” in Rapides parish, 
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LittteE Famity.—William Little was the son of Andrew and Christian Murray 
Little, of Fenton, Annandale, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. He emigrated to Virginia 
with his first cousin Col. John Carlyle in the company of Lord Fairfax and settled 
at Fenton Hall in Jefferson County near Charles Town (now West Virginia) in 
1763. William Little married Margaret Howe who was the only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Howe, the brother of the British General Lord Howe. William Little 
served as a Captain in the Virginia Militia during the Revolution. His brother 
Lt. Col. Charles Little who came to Virginia in 1768 lived at “Denbeigh” in Fair- 
fax County. He likewise served in the Virginia Militia during the Revolution and 
was a pallbearer at General George Washington’s funeral. He married Mary 
Manly and had one child, Sarah Manly who married Carlyle Fairfax Whiting. 
Charles Little died in 1813. The children of William Little were: 

(1) Mary, who married Col. McGuire; (2) Dr. Robert Howe Little, born July 
4, 1776, in Jefferson County, Virginia, married Mary Blair Whiting September 17, 
1801, at “Enfield”, Prince William County, Virginia, the family residence. Dr. 
Little was a lieutenant in the U. S. Army under Col. Parker in 1798-1799 and 
1800 and according to his own letter “served as surgeon to the 89th regiment in 
the last war.” He thereafter practiced medicine in Clarke County, Virginia, and 
died at the age of 79 at Millwood, Virginia, June 4, 1854. He was at one time 
postmaster at Millwood. By religion, he was an Episcopalian. He had 6 daugh- 
ters and 2 sons; (3) William Little, who married Jane Craighill; (4) Charles 
Little, unmarried; (5) Elizabeth Conrad Little, born December 28, 1788 and died 
November 15, 1855, married William Price Craighill; (6) John Peyton Little, who 
martied on May 22, 1817, Arabella Jane Alexander of Wilmington, Delaware, 
who was born in Augusta County, Virginia. He had three sons who were Dr. 
John Peyton Little, of Richmond, Virginia, who was born in 1818 and died in 1873 
and is buried in Bruton Parish Churchyard at Williamsburg, Virginia; Archibald 
Alexander Little, Editor of the Fredericksburg, Virginia News and William A. 
Little, a prominent lawyer; (7) Margaret Little, unmarried; (8) Thomas Little, 
who married a Miss Smith of Kentucky. 

Either William or Thomas presumably was the father of my great-grandfather, 
Oliver Little. Oliver was supposedly born in Virginia and went from there to 
Kentucky and thence to Boone County, Callaway County and Harrisonville, Cass 
County all in Missouri. Oliver was said to have had two brothers named Edmund 
and Abel. Their mother was thought to have been named Arabella or at least 
Arabella figured in the family genealogy in some way. I am very much interested 
in learning which of the two had a son named Oliver Little or any source which 
I might consult for this information—Address, M. V. Little, 75 Kenwood Road, 


Garden City, N. Y. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON STONES IN THE CHAMBLISS CEMETERY AT EMPORIA, VIRGINIA. 
—The grave of Col. John R. Chambliss, member of the Secession Convention of 
1861 from Greensville County, Virginia, is marked by an obelisk. [East side] 
“My husband/ Sacred/ to the memory of/ Col. J. R. Chambliss./ Born March 4, 
1809/ Died April 3, 1875/ Aged 66 years/ The Lord gave, and the/ Lord hath 
taken away/ Blessed be the name of/ the Lord. Job 1,21/ My task is finished. I'll 
join/ thee when the Master calls— [North side] My father/ My son despise not 
the/ chastening of the Lord/ neither be weary of his/ correction. For whom the/ 
Lord loveth he correcteth/ even as a father the son/ in whom he delighteth./ 
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Prov. III, 11, 12.—[South side] Our grandfather/ The poor committeth/ himself 
unto thee, thou/ art the helper of the/ fatherless. Ps. X, 14—[West side] Love- 
able, openhearted/ freehanded he will long/ be remembered and/ long lamented./ 
An affectionate husband/ A tender father/ A loving grandfather.” 

Col. John R. Chambliss was born at Glen View, Sussex County. The house is 
on Route 301, a few miles south of Stony Creek. A description and photograph 
may be found in Stephenson: Old Homes of Surry and Sussex. Col. Chambliss 
graduated from William and Mary College in 1830. Some of his books, among 
them Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, which he used at college, are now in the 
library of Mrs. Robert Mason Mallory, of Emporia, a connection. Col. Chambliss 
was a charter member of the Hicksford Baptist Church in 1839. He, with three 
other persons, Joseph Turner, Joseph Fisher and Rebecca Goodwyn, organized the 
church, now the Main Street Baptist Church, Emporia, when there was no other 
church organization in Hicksford. A leading citizen of Greensville County, he 
was its representative in the Virginia Secession Convention of 1861. The grave 
of Col. Chambliss’ son is marked by a stone with this inscription: 

“To the memory of/ John R. Chambliss, Jr./ Brigadier General CSA/ Born 
Jan. 23, 1833/ Killed in battle on the 16th of Aug., 1864/.” (The stone is broken 
here, and the rest of the inscription cannot be read.) 

General John R. Chambliss graduated from West Point in the class of 1853. 
He resigned from the Army and lived in Greensville County. He was a planter 
until the outbreak of the War Between the States, when he joined the Confed- 
erate Army. A complete account of his war career may be found in Eliot: West 
Point in the Confederacy. General Chambliss built the house which still stands 
three miles west of Emporia on route 58. It is occupied by his descendants, Mrs. 
William Hood Chambliss and her son, William Hood Chambliss, Jr. A highly 
interesting account of life at this home during the War Between the States is 
given in Avary: A Virginia Girl in the Civil War. 

Other inscriptions are: “Mrs. Winifred Chambliss/ Born/ January 27, 1788/ 
Died/ December 17, 1859/ Aged/ 72 Years.” 

“Roberta Chambliss/ Born/ January 9, 1840/ Died/ January 26, 1842/ Aged/ 
2 years and 17 days.” 

“Sacred to the memory/ James William Chambliss/ Born/ October 16, 1837/ 
Died/ February 19, 1842/ Aged/ 4 years and/ 4 months.” 

“Our children/ Ida Dove Chambliss/ Born/ December 28, 1842/ Died/ Novem- 
ber 8, 1843/ Aged/10 months and/ 11 days/ Sallie Louisa Chambliss/ Born/ Sept. 
22, 1835/ Died/ May 11, 1847/ Aged/ 11 years and/ 7 months.” 


The Chambliss burying ground, marked by several specimens of fine boxwood, 
is in the heart of Emporia, not far behind the residence of Mrs. W. C. Weaver, 
on South Main Street——Contributed by Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, Rice, Vir- 
ginia. 


Quar_Es.—Notes found in a copy of “The Book of Common Prayer” belonging 
to Owen Terry, grandson of Waller Quarles, of King William County, Virginia: 
“Bettie, daughter of Solomon and Dorothy Quarles, born Oct. 9, 1760—Solomon 
Quarles died Jan. 24th, 1774—Dorothy Quarles born July Ist, 1776—[in different 
handwriting] Judith Quarles, daughter of Waller Quarles & his wife Keziah EI- 
lett, born May 31, 1807—Susan A. Quarles, daughter of Waller Quarles & Keziah 
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Ellett, his wife, born Dec. 27, 1809—Susanna E. Quarles, daughter of Waller 
Quarles and Keziah Ellett, his wife, born 1812, married Alexander Bond.” When 
these records were copied the Prayer Book then belonged to Waller Quarles 
Terry, brother of Owen Terry, King William C. H. 

The Quarles family descent is as follows: Solomon Quarles, of King William 
Co, BOT: cece. ; died Jan. 24, 1774, married circa 1750, Dorothy Waller, born circa 
1725-30; died 1792, issue: (1) Bettie Quarles, born Oct. 9, 1760; died ........ ; mar- 
ried circa 1778, Thomas Mallory (issue: (a) Solomon Waller Mallory, in Prince 
William, 1812). Thomas Mallory married second, Mary Ellett—(2) Mary 
Quarles, born circa 1762; died ........ ; married first, John Terry (issue: (a) Solo- 
mon Quarles Terry; (b) Ann Edwards Terry); she married second, John Reins 
(issue: (a) Richard Reins)—(3) Sarah Quarles, born circa 1764; died 1823; mar- 
ried circa 1782, John Houchens, born circa 1760; died 1813 (issue: (a) Ann Cath- 
erine Houchens, born King William Co., 1794; died Richmond, Va., 1894; mar- 
ried 1822, Bernard Lambeth Powers, born King William Co., 1790; died there, 
1840)—(4) Waller Quarles, born 1773; died ........ ; married circa 1800-10, Keziah 
Ellett (issue: (a) Judith Quarles; (b) Susan A. Quarles; (c) Susanna E. 
Quarles, married Alexander Bond. 

As the King William County records are so very fragmentary, we offer the 
following items as proof of the foregoing: (1) The will of John Waller, of Spot- 
sylvania Co., dated August 2, 1753; probated October 1, 1754, devises to grand- 
daughter, Dorothy Quarles, daughter of my son, Thomas Waller, a slave named 
George, born of Angela, Feb. 22, 1751 (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book 
B, 1749-59, page 216). (2) Dorothy Quarles, in King William Co. Personal 
Property Tax List, 1783, is charged with a slave George. (3) Dorothy Quarles, 
her 200 acres of land, and slaves (with which she had been for some years charge- 
able) disappeared from the King William Tax Lists in 1792. Then in 1807 the 
200 acres of land (formerly Dorothy Quarles’) was sold and release deed signed 
by Thomas Mallory and Mary (his second wife), Waller Quarles and Keziah, his 
wife; John Reins and Mary, his wife, and John Houchens and Sarah, his wife 
(King William Co. records, Book 5, page 130). The King William Co. Land 
Tax List, 1793, shows that Dorothy Quarles’ 200 acres of land (as charged in 
former lists; she having died in 1792) was added to lands of her son in law, 
Thomas Mallory, and in 1807 (when the above referred to sale was made) 
the same 200 acres was deducted from Thomas Mallory’s lands. This 200 
acre tract was sold to Lavinia Allen who held it until 1810 when it passed 
to Reuben Lipscomb and is described (under his name) as 200 acres, four 
miles west of King William Court House, adjoining Aquinton Church—(4) 
The “Dorothy Quarles, born July Ist, 1776” (as recorded in the Prayer Book) 
we are wholly unable to identify. We particularly call attention to this fact 
hoping that some reader of this note may be able to offer a suggestion as to 
her identity. (5) A deed in 1810, by Thomas Mallory to John Houchens 
and Waller Quarles, conveyed slaves Joe, George, Oliver and Amey (King Wil- 
liam County records, Book 5, page 459). The slave George was doubtless the 
same George bequeathed by John Waller, of Spotsylvania County in 1753, to his 
granddaughter, Dorothy Quarles, daughter of his son, Thomas Waller. There 
is no reference to Mrs. Mary (Quarles) Terry-Reins, the other heir; but the 
King William records are very fragmentary and items do not appear consecutively 
—(6) In Dec. 1793, Mrs. Mary Terry [who was Mary Quarles, married first John 
Terry] being about to marry John Reins, deeded household effects to her children 
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Solomon Quarles Terry and Ann Edwards Terry (Ibid, Book 3, page 43)—(7) 
On Feb. 12, 1812, Solomon Waller Mallory witnessed a deed of Warner Worm- 
eley’s (Ibid, Book 6, page 154), and in 1812, Solomon W. Mallory, of Prince Wil- 
liam County, gave power of attorney to settle the estate of Thomas Mallory, of 
King William Co. (Ibid. Book 7, page 440). The above items are contributed by 
Ann Waller Reddy, Richmond, Virginia. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE CUNNINGHAMS OF CUB CREEK (Concluded) 
By JouN Goopwin HERNDON, Haverford, Penna. 





SIXTH GENERATION 


53. NANCY BAKER DANIEL (daughter of 23 James C. Daniel) born 
18 Jany. 1792, died 21 April 1840; married 18 Jany. 1815 Frederick H. Williams, 
and had,** probably among others : 

Nancy Margaret Williams, born Feb. 1826, died Aug. 1878; married 21 Sept. 

1845 William Thomas Watts, born 12 Dec. 1827, died 24 April 1877, son of 

William Hix Watts (28 Nov. 1777—17 Feb. 1833) and his first wife whom he 

married 19 Feb, 1804 Patsy Roberts (1 Nov. 1783—26 May 1828). 

54. ROBERT C. DANIEL (son of 24 Cunningham Daniel) born 31 Oct. 
1807, died 1 Dec. 1863; lived near Philomath, Greene County, Ga. Behind his 
old home, still standing, there is a well kept family burying ground. The dates 
of birth and death mentioned in this sketch were copied from inscriptions on tomb- 
stones there. His father and grandfather had lived at Philomath before its name 
was changed from Woodstock. In Miss Bowen's History of Wilkes County, pub- 
lished in 1880, we read: 

“When the Presbyterians built their new church at Woodstock, they had 
new elders, one going to the second Salem. Robert C. Daniel, a son of Cun- 
ningham Daniel, became an elder, and after his death his son William Daniel, 
and afterwards his son John Daniel became elders, the latter now (1880) 
holding office. These four generations of Daniel in direct succession: James 
Daniel, Cunningham Daniel, Robert C. Daniel, and his sons William and John 
Daniel, have served the old church which has been called Liberty, Salem and 
Woodstock . . . for more than one hundred years without interval.” 

He married first 6 Nov. 1828 Elizabeth Favor, of Wilkes County, and secondly 
Emily G. Milner, born 27 July 1812, died 30 June 1864. His children were: 

(i)—John J. Daniel, b. 1 March 1833, d. 27 Oct. 1904; m. Augusta Drake. 

(ii)—William Thomas Daniel b. Feb. 1837, d. 1 Jany. 1867; m. 11 Jany. 

1859 Letitia M. Branch. (iii)—Marie Antoinette Daniel, b. 4 June 1840, d. 

26 June 1911; m. Felix G. Peek, b. 22 Dec. 1839, d. 3 Sept. 1918. (iv)—Ella 

C. Daniel, b. 11 Sept. 1846, d. 21 June 1922; m. James McCarter Bryan, b. 

8 Sept. 1844 d. 13 Oct. 1907. (v)—Robert C. Daniel (1851-1861). 

55. SAMUEL EWING DANIEL (son of 24 Cunningham Daniel) a planter 
of Washington County, Ga., married there Mary E. Slaton, daughter of William 
and Fanny (Goode) Slaton. Although above military age, Mr. Daniel served 
for a time in the Georgia militia in its fight against Sherman before Atlanta.%? 
Children : 

(i)—Amaziah Cunningham Daniel m. Elizabeth Dillard, of Oglethorpe Co., 

Ga. (ii)—John Grier Daniel m. Emma Hillman, of McDuffey Co., Ga. (iii) 


Data copied from the DAR papers of Mrs. Thomas H. Seay, Washington, 


D. C., with her written permission. 
82Goode: Virginia Cousins. 
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—Frances Stephens Daniel m. 16 Nov. 1873 Robert S. Dillard, of Oglethorpe 

County. (iv)—Samuel Alexander Daniel m. Rebecca Bird, of Taliaferro Co.,, 

Ga. (v)—Sarah Cornelia Daniel m. Julius Carlton, of Union Point, Greene 

Co., Ga. 

56. WILLIAM HANNAH DANIEL (son of 25 John T. Daniel) born 14 
Dec. 1808, died 19 Aug. 1837; married 15 Nov. 1827 Adeline Moore, daughter of 
Hugh Moore, an elder in the old Bethany Presbyterian Church in Greene Co,, 
Ga. Adeline (Moore) Daniel next married Kindred Jack, who died in 1845. She 
next married James Carter King as his second wife. His first wife was her sister 
Elizabeth Moore.*3 Children: 

(i)—Martha Ann Daniel, b, 1828, m. Ist John Scott, 2nd James Wright. 

(ii)—Col. John W. Daniel, C. S. A., b. 20 Dec. 1830 in Greene Co., Ga.,, 

d. there 5 Jany. 1905 while on a visit to his sister Mrs. James Wright. He 

m. Ist in Oglethorpe Co., Ga., 19 Sept. 1850 Mary E. Beman, daughter of 

Samuel H. Beman and his wife Frances Julia Ann Cone. He m. 2nd in 1867 

in Georgia a cousin, Martha Moore Rankin, daughter of David and Mary 

(Moore) Rankin. His first wife had died in Smith County, Texas. He later 

moved to Dallas County which he represented in the legislature many years. 

(iii)—Oscar A. Daniel, d. 1870, m. 2 May 1853 Margaret Daniel (42-iv). 

(iv) —William Hugh Daniel, settled in Garden Valley, Smith Co., Texas; 

served C. S. A.; d. 1882, buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Austin, Texas; m 

Serena Carter. 


57. JANE CUNNINGHAM DANIEL (daughter of 25 John T. Daniel) 
born 13 Jany. 1813, Wilkes County, Ga., died 11 Oct. 1845, buried in old Bethany 
Churchyard, Greene Co., Ga.; married in Wilkes 14 April 1835 Maj. John Borum 
Lennard, who died 1870 in Woodland, Texas. Children: 

(i)—Mary Ann Lennard, b. Wilkes Co., 25 March 1836, d. 1872 Nixburg, 

Coosa Co., Ala.. m. Anderson M. Kendrick. (ii)—William Daniel Lennard, 

b. 15 Nov. 1838, d. in Confederate Service. (iii)—Eliza Jane Lennard, b. 25 

Sept. 1840, d. 20 April 1925; m., as his second wife, her brother-in-law Ander- 

son M. Kendrick. (iv) —Thomas Cunningham Lennard, b. 23 April 1842, killed 

at Battle of South Mountain, serving in C. S. A. (v)—Sarah Frances Len- 
nard, b. 12 Oct. 1843, d. 17 Sept: 1903 at Nixburg, Ala., m. John Alexander 

Smith. 


58. MARY ANN DANIEL (daughter of 25 John T. Daniel) born 9 March 
1817, married 15 December 1835, probably at Crawfordville, Ga., Joseph W. Bil- 
lups, of Athens, Ga., who died about 1851 in Alabama, a son of Richard and Eliz- 
abeth (Redd) Billups. Children: 

(i)—Early Billups m. Jeannette Crawford. (ii)—John Billups. (iii)—Mary 

(Mollie) Billups m. George Norton. (iv)—Frances Cunningham Billups m. 

Rey. Mr. Kennebrew. (v) Virginia Billups. (vi)—Elizabeth Billups. 

59. ELIZABETH WILLIAM DANIEL (daughter of 26 William T. Dan- 
iel) married in 1836 Benjamin William Womack in Prince Edward County, Va., 
and had: 


33W, S. and Marie W. Ray: Rev. John Thomson and His Orphans, pp. 45, 46, 
47, 89, 94-96. 

%Data from family Bible of this couple now in possession of J. H. Kendrick, 
Nixburg, Ala., copy furnished by Mrs. Mary Thomas Crawford, Nixburg. 
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(i)—Elizabeth Daniel Womack. (ii)—Violet Jane Womack. (iii)—James 
W. Womack. (iv)—William Daniel Womack. (v)—Benjamin A. Womack. 
(vi)—Nathaniel B. Womack. 

60. ELIZABETH ELLINGTON (daughter of 27 Sarah Daniel) was men- 
tioned as an heir-at-law of her uncle Thomas Cunningham in the suit against 
the administrators of his estate in 1831 in Wilkes County, Ga. 

61. WILILAM B. ELLINGTON (son of 27 Sarah Daniel) was first men- 
tioned in the records of Wilkes County when in 1825 David Mercer was paid 
tuition for his instruction and his great uncle William Daniel was paid for board- 
ing him and his brother Simeon. He married Jane Daniel (30-iv), and had an 
only daughter Sarah Antoinette Ellington who died young. 

62. SIMEON ELLINGTON (son of 27 Sarah Daniel) married 6 Decem- 
ber 1831 Mary Langdon. Their home in Washington, Ga., still stands. It is 
immediately across the street from the Wilkes County Courthouse. At their home 
President Jefferson Davis and General John H. Reagan are said to have dined on 
the day of the last meeting of the Confederate Cabinet. 

63. THOMAS P. ELLINGTON (son of 27 Sarah Daniel) was after 7 
March 1831, during the rest of his minority, under the guardianship of his uncle 
David C. Daniel. 

64. SARAH JANE ELLINGTON (daughter of 27 Sarah Daniel) was after 
7 March 1837, during the rest of her minority, under the guardianship of Simeon 
C. Ellington, probably her uncle. 

65. HENRY FERGUSON DANIEL (son of 28 Samuel Daniel) married 
20 August 1832 Martha Selena Moore, sister of Adeline Moore who married 
William Hannah Daniel (56). Children: 

(i)—Frances Goulding Daniel, m. Francis Billingslea. (ii)—Cornelia Daniel 

m. Rev. William Walker Morrison, of Mecklenburg County, N. C. 

66. SARAH DANIEL (daughter of 30 James Kelso Daniel) married 15 
September 1839 Isaac Watts Waddell, son of Moses and Elizabeth W. (Pleasants) 
Waddell.* Children: 

(i)—James Madison Waddell m. Polk Co., Ga. 14 Jany 1857 Medora New- 

ton Sparks, b. 16 Aug. 1837, daughter of Thomas Hunter Sparks and his first 

wife Mary Ann Lennard. He was clerk of the Georgia House of Representa- 

tives 1865-6 and 1871-2.37 (ii)—Elizabeth P. Waddell m. Mr. Stetze. (iii)— 

Mary Waddell m. R. P. Lester. (iv)—John O. Waddell m. Ella C. Peck. 

(v)—Isaac Watts Waddell m. G. Blackwell. 

67. OLIVER PORTER DANIEL (son of 30 James K. Daniel) married, 
first, 13 June 1848 Fannie Clark, by whom he had a son Clark Daniel who died 
young. He married, secondly, 2 November 1858 Jane Virginia Cone, daughter of 
Judge Hiram F. Cone. After Mr. Daniel’s death his widow married secondly Joel 
Abbott Billups, a widower, who had first married 4 November 1847 Susan Harri- 
son. 

68. SAMUEL CLARK DANIEL (son of 30 James K. Daniel) born 16 
October, 1830, died 21 March 1876; married —, and had sons named William, 
Thomas, Samuel, and James K. Daniel. 


%W.S. and Marie W. Ray, opus cit., p. 52. 
%A.H. Hull: Annals of Athens, pp. 475-6. 
%7Georgia Official Statistical Register for 1927. 
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69. WILLIAM ANDERSON REDD (son of 31 Betsy Ann Daniel) had 
sons James K. and William A. Redd. 

70. SARAH ANTOINETTE REDD (daughter of 31 Betsy Ann Daniel) 
died 1850, married Hampton Sidney Smith who married, secondly, in October 
1851 Mrs. Eliza Early (Cunningham) Grimes (51), g.v. Sarah Antoinette Redd 
and Hampton S. Smith had, among others, a son J. Morgan Smith (died 1902) 
who married Kate Duncan (1844-1934), who for many years was a vice-president 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

71. WILLIAM CALHOUN (son of 32 Jane Daniel) while still a young 
man migrated to western Tennessee, settled near Covington, about 35 miles from 
Memphis, married a Miss Smith, and had three children. While they were still 
young he died. His widow later married a Mr. Barnhill and moved to Texas with 
her children, whose descendants now live in Austin, Victoria, and Houston. 

72. JAMES CALHOUN (son of Jane Daniel) married his first cousin 
Sarah Elizabeth McDearman, moved to Tipton County, Tenn., and had a son John 
Daniel Calhoun who died in Hill County, Texas. 

73. WILLIAM DANIEL MATTHEWS (son of 35 Frances Daniel) mar- 
ried Margaret Gilliam, daughter of John R. Gilliam and Margaret Ann Calhoun 
(32-iv), and had Margaret Daniel Matthews who married William Edward Gilliam. 


74. JOEL WATKINS HANNAH (son of 38 George Hannah) born 1811, 
died 15 Nov. 1885; married 30 Oct. 1833 in Charlotte County, Va., Lucy Ann 
Morton (3 July 1813-6 Feb. 1882), daughter of Robert and Marcia (Flournoy) 
Morton; moved to Arkansas in 1835, living in various places in that state until they 
settled in Washington, Ark., in 1848. Children: 

(i)—George Samuel Hannah, b. 30 Jany 1835, d. 29 Aug. 1859. (ii)—Laura 

Adelaide Hannah, b. 28 April 1836, d. 22 Mar. 1865; m. 15 Nov. 1853 Samuel 

Thomas Spragins, b. 8 Dec. 1828, d. 1912) son of John Diggs Spragins and 

Almira Baldwin. (iii)—Robert Morton Hannah, b. 14 Feb. 1842, d. 5 Feb. 

1869; m. 19 May 1866 Alice A. McFaddin, in Hempstead Co., Ark. (iv)— 

Mary Juliet Hannah, b. 5 June 1844, d. 24 May 1888; m. 11 May 1871 James 

Franklin Weir, who died 4 May 1882. (v)—Marcia Flournoy Hannah, b. 5 

Mar. 1848, d. 12 Apr. 1859. (vi)—Flournoy Brent Hannah, b. 3 May 1850, 

d. 24 Oct. 1921; m. 21 Jany. 1879 Maggie Muldrow (12 Nov. 1853-21 Sept. 

1896). 

75. GEORGE CUNNINGHAM HANNAH (son of 38 George Hannah) 
of “Gravel Hill,” Charlotte Co., born 6 Sept. 1817, died 21 Sept. 1888; elder in the 
Presbyterian Church; planter; maintained in his home before and during the war 
of 1861-65 a school for his own and his neighbors’ daughters, which was broken 
up by the war. Dr. Eggleston has copies of letters showing Mr. Hannah’s efforts 
to prove that a certain Negro boy was free when he was taken to Arkansas, includ- 
ing the securing of depositions from Charlotte County officials. Mr. Hannah mar- 
ried 18 Nov. 1842 Ann Eliza Spragins (born 24 May 1824, Buckingham Co., Va., 
died 16 June 1873), daughter of John Diggs Spragins and his wife Almira Baldwin, 
and granddaughter of Thomas Spragins and Nancy Bumpass. George Cunning- 
ham Hannah married secondly Margaret Venable, whom he predeceased. Chil- 
dren (all by first wife) : 

(i)—Samuel Baldwin Hannah, b. 19 Oct. 1843, d. 19 Oct. 1921; first superin- 

tendent of the public schools of West Virginia; m. 4 Nov. 1874 Lizzie Archer 

Hevener (b. 28 Oct. 1855). (ii)—John Spragins Hannah, b. 21 Nov. 1845, 
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niel) had died 5 July 1901, m. Dec. 1883 Ann Belle Carrington. (iii)—Joel Morton 
Hannah, b. 13 Jany 1848, d. 17 April 1865 of typhoid fever contracted while 
Daniel) serving as a V.M.I. cadet in Confederate service in the trenches around Rich- 
Oceiohes mond; buried Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond. (iv)—Lucy Morton Hannah, 
tte Redd b. 30 Nov. 1849, d. 20 Dec. 1890; m. 1 Feb. 1872 Rev. William Robert Atkin- 
ed 1902) son (25 April 1840 - 2 Mar. 1901), a Presbyterian minister of Georgetown 
president County, S. C., president of the Presbyterian College for Women, Columbia, 
S. C. (v)—Laura Adelaide Hannah, b. 12 Sept. 1852, d. 2 Jany 1899; m. at 
“Gravel Hill,” Charlotte Co., Va., 22 Aug. 1872 Marcus Cleveland Elcan (11 
° Mar. 1838 - 11 Feb, 1912). (vi)—Virginia Marshall Hannah, b. 3 Aug. 1854, 
les from d. 10 Apr. 1912; m. 18 Oct. 1876 Edward Flournoy Daniel (28 Feb. 1853 - 1 
sonia still Sept. 1935) and had large family. (vii)—Thomas Cunningham Hannah, b. 3 
xas with Sept. 1857; m. Clara Ranson, of Hinsdale, Ill., dsp. (viii) —-William Morton 
n. Hannah, b. 3 Sept. 1857, twin of Thomas C.; married —; died in Mississippi 
t cousin without issue. (ix)—Mary Almira Hannah, b. 3 Oct. 1859, married 3 Oct. 
son John 1878 Thomas Clarkson Worth (9 Nov. 1854 - 3 August 1891). (x)—Nannie 
Irene Hannah, born at “Gravel Hill”; m. 27 Dec. 1882 Dr. Paul Brandon Bar- 
1) mar- ringer, b. 13 Feb. 1857 at Concord, N. C., chairman of the faculty of the 
Calhoun University of Virginia; later president, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; con- 
Gilliam, cerning whom, see Who’s Who in America, Vol. 12; he died 9 Jany 1941. 
rn 1811, (xi)—George Gordon Hannah, b, 1865, m. 3 Dec. 1896 at Kankakee, IIL, 
cy Ann Isabel Bonfield, b. 1869. 
ournoy) 76. WILLIAM MORTON HANNAH (son of 28 George Hannah) born 
itil they 10 April 1820 in that part of Charlotte County which later became Appomattox, 
lived there until his death 26 Jany 1893; captain, Appomattox County Guards, 
—Laura served in the Quartermaster’s Department, C.S.A.; member, first Legislature after 
Samuel the Confederacy; justice of the peace; member of the County’s first school board; 
ins and leader in local Presbyterian affairs; married 31 Mar. 1841 Mary Elizabeth Rich- 
5 Feb. ardson (23 Oct. 1823 - 17 Jany 1896), daughter of John P. Richardson and 
(iv)— Elizabeth M. Price, and granddaughter of William Price and Caty Gaines. 
. James Children: 
h, b. 5 (i)—John Kirkpatrick Hannah, b. 18 Feb. 1842, d. 19 Jany 1922; m. 16 Nov. 
y 1850, 1865 Ella Kate Watkins, b. 3 July 1844, d. 13 Apr. 1903; was superintendent 
1 Sept. of Appomattox schools several years. (ii)—William Morton Hannah, b. 7 
Dec. 1844, d. 19 June 1919; m. 15 Sept. 1875 Frances Steptoe Hunt (c. 1846— 
annah) 14 June 1898); was a bank president, Norfolk, Va. (iii)—Presley Marshall 
in the Hannah, b. 13 Aug. 1847, d. 13 Aug. 1919; m. Mary Gray Marshall (17 Nov. 
he war 1856-12 Sept. 1935). (iv)—Elizabeth Lucy Hannah, b. Oct. 1850, d. unm. 
broken 2 June 1871. (v)—George Cunningham Hannah, b. 25 April 1853, d. unm. 
efforts 20 Nov. 1885. (vi)—Mary Claiborn Hannah, b. 17 July 1858, d. 31 Dec. 
includ- 1862. (vii)—Walter Hannah, b. 25 Aug. 1861, d. unm. 1 Jan. 1932. (viii)— 
1 mar- Lena Hannah, b. 9 June 1865, living 1943, owns Hannah family Bible; m. 17 
hk. wae Sept. 1890 James Littleberry Lewis (21 Feb. 1852 - 26 May 1916). 
cto: 77. SUSAN WATKINS HANNAH (daughter of 38 George Hannah) 
sapere. 5 married in Charlotte County, Va. (bond dated 1 Aug. 1838) Quin LeGrand 
Chil- Morton, and had: 
q (i)—George Nash Morton, b. 14 April 1841 in Marshall County, Miss., d. 
pete 1925; graduate Hampden-Sydney College and Union Theological Seminary, 
— Richmond; missionary to Brazil; married Mary Brown, of Baltimore. (ii)— 
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Lucy Hannah Morton, d. unm. 1892. (iii)—Elizabeth Ann Morton, d. inf. 

(iv)—Walter Morton, d. inf. (v)—Emily Coon Morton, b. 21 March 1852, 

Memphis, Tenn., d. 24 July 1924 Charlotte Co., Va.; m. 20 Oct. 1870 Thomas 

Edmund Watkins (17 Aug. 1844 - 1 July 1921); priv. CSA in Stonewall 

Jackson Brigade; grad. Washington and Lee University ; commonwealth attor- 

ney 1892-1921. 

78. WILLIAM ANDREW HANNAH (son of 39 James Cunningham 
Hannah) married Katherine Robertson. They lived the latter part of their lives 
in Thomasville, N. C., where they are buried. Children: 

(i)—James Pinckney Hannah, m. Nancy Covington. (ii)—Melissa Hannah, 

unm. (iii)—Kate Hannah, m. Charles Basley. (iv)—Anne Hannah, m. John 

Keene. 

79. JAMES CUNNINGHAM HANNAH (son of 39 James Cunningham 
Hannah) born in Virginia in 1824, married 31 Jany 1854 Sara Jane Hamner (b. 
June 1826), daughter of Clifton Garland Hamner and his wife Sallie Anderson, of 
Charlotte County, Va. He died 1899 at Ruffin, N. C. He and his wife are buried 
in the Episcopal Churchyard at Leaksville, N. C. Children: 

(i)—Mollie Hannah. (ii)—Archer Hannah. (iii)—James Cunningham Han- 

nah, d. ca. 1918, m. ca. 1904 Sarah Harris, of Cluster Springs, Pittsylvania 

Co., Va. (iv) —Andrew Lee Hannah, b. 11 May 1864 at Cascade, Va., m. 4 

June 1902 Martha Virginia Gibson at Ruffin, N. C. (v)—William Nimmo 

Hannah, m. Ist Marie Price, 2nd Alice Nunnally. (vi)—Sarah Hannah, m. 

—Adams. (vit)—Hamner Hannah, living 1943 Rocky Mount, N. C. 


80. MARY ELLIOTT HANNAH (daughter of 41 Samuel Hannah) born 
28 Nov. 1837; married, first, 6 March 1862 Capt. Edgar W. Carrington, CSA, 
who was killed at the battle of Seven Pines; married, secondly, Robert Boyd, 
CSA, of Mecklenburg County, Va., and had: 

(i)—Dr. Andrew Hannah Boyd, of Charleston, W. Va., who m. Fannie Dicken- 

son. (ii)—Mary Hannah Boyd, of Lexington, Va., historian general of the 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, who m. Rev. William Cabell Flournoy, 

of Farmville. (iii)—Kathryn W. Boyd who m. James Penn, Jr. (iv)—Elsie 

Boyd who m. Dr. Beverley R. Tucker, of Richmond, Va. 

81. JOHN SANKEY LINTON (son of 44 Jane Daniel) was born 21 Feb. 
1813 in Greene County, Ga., died at Athens, Ga., 10 Sept. 1895. His parents moved 
in 1829 to Athens to give educational advantages to their children. John S. Linton 
attended Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia after studying medicine with 
his father. He soon, however, abandoned the practice of medicine for the more 
active life of an industrial leader of Athens. Concerning him The Annals of Athens 
and the History of Athens and Clarke County say that he built and operated the 
first paper mill in Georgia, organized in 1853 and operated the Athens Foundry, 
that it was through his energy that “the present (1923) substantial brick buildings” 
of the Athens Cotton Mill were erected; that he “enlarged and managed the Athens 
Foundry, took contracts to build railroads, and at the same time owned large plan- 
tations and several hundred negroes.” Before the Civil War he had organized the 
Georgia State Fair and the Clarke County Fair. He married, first, 14 May 1840 
Codelia A. Golding, by whom he had a daughter Mary who died in infancy. His 
wife died 21 March 1848. He married, secondly, Lucy Ann Hull; and had: 


(i)—Henry Hull Linton (“Hal”), Clarke County tax collector for more than 
30 years. (ii)—John S. Linton, died young. (iii)—Julia Linton, died young. 
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(iv)—Annie Linton, d. unm, 1941, distinguished educator of Athens. (v)— 

Lucy Linton, resident of Athens 1944, 

82. SAMUEL DANIEL LINTON (son of 44 Jane Daniel) born 5 May 
1817, died 8 January 1896; married, when he was a resident of Pickens County, 
Ala., 21 Dec. 1847 at Greensboro, Ga., his first cousin Mary Wingfield Cunning- 
ham (47-iii), born 27 May 1830, died 26 March 1876, at Greensboro. He was suc- 
cessively planter, business associate of his father-in-law and brother-in-law at 
Rome, Ga., Confederate soldier, businessman of Augusta, active churchman of 
Augusta and Greensboro. He did more than any one other member of the family 
in his generation to keep up the record of the descendants of James Cunningham, 
Sr., of Cub Creek. Children :38 

(i)—Annie Eliza Linton, b. 14 April 1851, d. 10 March 1893. (ii)—John 

Alexander Linton, b. 6 Nov. 1852, d. 3 Nov. 1884. (iii)—Samuel Daniel 

Linton, b. 18 March 1854, d. 25 Aug. 1855, Augusta, Ga. (iv)—William 

Thomas Linton, b. 29 Jany 1856, d. 16 April 1913; m. 14 Dec. 1893 Belinda 

Staten Reid, d. 9 Sept. 1908. (v)—Jennie Steiner Linton, b. 20 July 1858, d. 

21 June 1889, unm. (vi)—Mary W. C. (Minnie) Linton, b. 27 May 1860, 

living 1944 at Greensboro, Ga.; m. 14 Jany 1904 Col. Thos. E. Winn, formerly 

a member of Congress, b. 21 May 1839 Clarke Co., Ga., d. 5 June 1925, Atlanta. 


83. WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINTON (son of 44 Jane Daniel) born 
20 October 1820 at Grensboro, Ga., where he married 5 August 1847 Martha 
Indiana Grimes (51-ii). Between 1848 and 1850 they moved to Pickens County, 
Ala., where they lived a few years before finally settling in Enterprise, Miss. He 
was an elder in the Presbyterian Church there at the time of his death which 
occurred suddenly 1 October 1861 from what was diagnosed as congestive chills. At 
that time his property was appraised at $58,750. He and his brother Sam (82) had 
had a long correspondence over the desirability of moving his family to Texas, 
but the coming of the war and then his death put an end to all such ideas, Sub- 
sequent to his death his widow made her home with her mother and step-father 
Mr. and Mrs. Hampton Sidney Smith and subsequently with her daughter and 
son-in-law Mr. and Mrs. John G. Herndon, She died 16 February 1893 in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and was buried in Myrtle Hill Cemetery, Rome, Ga. Children :* 
(i)—Eliza Grimes Linton, b. 30 June 1848, Greensboro, d. 24 Aug. 1849. (ii)— 
Jenny Daniel Linton, b. 9 March 1850, d. May 1876; m. Joseph J. Printup, 
as his first wife, and died without issue. (iii)—Adeline Anna (“Addie”) 
Linton, b. 3 Aug. 1851, Pickens Co., Ala.; d. 4 April 1931, Washington, D. C.; 
m. 9 March 1870 Major Geo. P. Herndon, b. 28 June 1846, d. 9 Sept. 1923, 
Washington, D. C. (iv)—Nettie Linton, b. and d. 3 Nov. 1854 Cedar Valley, 
Ga. (v)—William H. S. Linton, b. 30 Apr. 1865, d. 3 Oct. 1856. (vi)—Mary 
Lillian Linton, b. 21 Sept. 1858, d. June 1887; m. Ben H. Elliott. (vii)— 
Florence Early Linton, b. 25 Nov. 1860, Enterprise, Miss., d. 8 Dec. 1940, 
Haverford, Penna.; m. 8 Oct. 1879 at Rome, Ga., John Goodwin Herndon, b. 
15 March 1856 near Okolona, Miss., d. 10 June 1938, Washington, D. C. 


84. ANN LINTON (daughter of 44 Jane Daniel) born 17 Oct. 1827 Greene 
Co., Ga., died May 1895, Rome, Ga.; married by Rev. Joseph Baker, D.D., at the 


Brg from family Bibles in possession of Mrs. Minnie (Linton) Winn, Greens- 
ro, Ga, 

Dates of birth taken from the family Bible of this couple now owned by Jonn 
Goodwin Herndon, author of this article, one of their grandsons. 
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home of her step-mother Mrs. Sarah (Cheney) Linton near Penfield, Ga., 25 Feb. 
1845 to Thomas Hunter Sparks as his second wife. After the death of her mother 
and until her father’s remarriage in 1835, she lived at the home of her uncle 
William Daniel and his wife Sarah. Children :“ 
(i)—Linton Sparks, b. 18 June 1846 m. 17 Dec. 1867 Sallie Wimberly at 
Cedar Valley, Ga. (ii)—-Sarah Jane Sparks, b. 13 Aug. 1848, d. 27 Sept. 1912 
Rome, Ga.; m. 17 May 1871 at Athens, Ga., Hines Maguire Smith, b. 19 
Jany 1850, d. 8 June 1835, Chattanooga, Tenn.; son of Maj. Charles H. Smith, 
CSA, “Bill Arp”. (iii)—Thomas Hunter Sparks, b. 22 April 1850, d. unm. 
25 June 1893. (iv) —William Daniel Sparks, b. 3 Sept. 1851, d. 1944; m. Annie 
Wimberly. (v)—Carter Whatley Sparks, b. 17 Feb. 1853, d. 16 Aug. 1863. 
(vi)—Samuel Peeples Sparks, b. 28 Dec. 1854, d. 29 Oct. 1894; m. 27 Nov. 
1889 Mrs. Emma C. Edwards, of Atlanta. (vii)—John Vesey Sparks, b. 16 
March 1856, d. 14 March 1901, Bessemer, Ala., unm. (viii)—Alexander H. 
Sparks, b. 29 Aug. 1857, killed in train accident 1 March 1906 at Roseline, 
La. (ix)—Mary Elizabeth Sparks, b. and d. 1 Nov. 1859. (x)—Annie Eliza- 
beth Townes Sparks, b. 29 Dec. 1860, m. 27 Oct. 1881 David Blount Hamiltort, 
Jr., of Rome, Ga. (xi) Charles Sankey Sparks, b. 8 June 1863 near Rome, 
Arkansas, d. 23 Feb. 1929, Rome, Ga.; m. 15 Oct. 1891 Lee Ella Smith, of 
Rome, Ga., who d. 27 Oct. 1939. 
85. MARY JANE DANIEL (daughter of 45 William Daniel) born 25 
Jany 1855, married 20 Dec. 1877 P. A. Fluker, and had a daughter Ida Fluker, 
of Woodville, Ga., who in 1939 owned the family Bible of her Daniel grandparents. 


8. CORNELIUS THOMPSON CUNNINGHAM (son of 47 John) born 
19 April 1822, married 9 July 1844 Sarah Elizabeth Cessna. He, his father, and 
his brother-in-law Samuel D. Linton were in the general-store business in Rome, 
Ga., from about 1849 on, but the records indicate that only Cornelius (“Corrie”) 
lived in Rome. There he built in 1853 a beautiful home on old Howard Street 
(now Second Avenue) which was long called the Cunningham Place, but later 
known as the Montgomery Place. That year Alfred Shorter had deeded to him 
for $2,655 all the land between East Fourth Street and the River, from Second to 
Third Avenues, using their present names. Still earlier Shorter had sold him the 
land for his store. He also purchased land near Cave Spring, Ga.4? He was men- 
tioned in the 1850 census of Murray County as then living at Dalton, the county 
seat. In 1853, then a resident of Floyd County, he voted the Whig ticket. 
Children : 

(i)—Annie Billups Cunningham, d. Washington, D. C.; m. George Clarence 

Coleman, of Aberdeen, Miss. (ii)—Augustus Cunningham. (iii)—John Cun- 

ningham. (iv)—Joseph Cunningham. 

87. FRANCES WINGFIELD (daughter of 48 Mary M. Cunningham) mar- 
ried James A. Nisbet, son of Dr. James A. and Penelope (Cooper) Nisbet, of 
Athens, Ga., and had :* 


“Thomas Hunter Sparks (1 Sept. 1814 - 13 Sept. 1863) was son of Milton Pee- 
ples Sparks (18 July 1786 - 8 June 1837) and his wife Elizabeth Whatley (28 July 
1785 - Sept. 1870) who were married 2 Dec. 1810. 

“1All dates in this sketch furnished by Major Charles H. Smith, Swissvale, 
Penna., copied from family Bibles in his possession. 

“Floyd County Deed Books F-438 and H-438, Civil Records Book H, and a 
letter from John L. Harris to Mrs. R. E. (Alva Printup) Harris, of Rome, Ga. 


#A.H. Hull: Annals of Athens, pp. 468-9. 
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(i)—Irene Nisbet, who m. George H. Hazelhurst. (ii)—John W. Nisbet, 
who m. Henrietta Wingfield. (iii)—James Cooper Nisbet, who m. Mary E. 
Young. (iv)—Anna Lou Nisbet, who m. Marshall DeGraffenreid. 

88. M. ALFRED WINGFIELD (son of 48 Mary M. Cunningham) mar- 
ried Frances Sturges Cunningham (47-ii), and had Cooper Wingfield and Nisbet 
Wingfield. 

89. ELIZA CATHERINE PARK (daughter of 49 Harriet Frances Cun- 
ningham) born 1824, died 18 December 1896; married 5 August 1847 Eliab Met- 
calf Allen, born in Massachusetts 16 June 1818, died 1 May 1894, Marietta, Ga. 
Child: 

(i)—Julia Allen, d. 7 July 1920; married 6 Dec. 1877 William Penn Mc- 

Clatchey, b. 16 Feb. 1847 in McMinn County, Tenn. 

90. ANN HEARD PARK (daughter of 49 Harriet Frances Cunningham) 
born 1835, Greensboro, Ga., died 1890, Marietta, Ga.; married 19 May 1853 James 
Walthall Robertson, and had: 

(i)—Katie Robertson, b. 30 Nov. 1864, d. 2 Jany 1905; m. 2 Nov. 1892 

Howard G. Coryell, b. 2 July 1858, d. 31 Oct. 1923. (ii)—Frances Robertson 

who m. a Mr. Davis. 

91. JAMES THOMPSON CUNNINGHAM (son of 52 William R.) mar- 
ried in Georgia a Miss Heard, and had a son Rev. James Early Cunningham, a 
Methodist minister, who lived in Greenwood, Miss., in 1915. 











WILL OF AN EARLY SETTLER OF THE BARBADOES! 


Contributed by Mrs. Litt1an Brown (HIGGINBOTHAM) KASEHAGEN, 





The will of John Higginbotham, of the Barbadoes, and Salford, Lancaster, Eng- 
land, here presented, was copied, Sept. 19, 1935, from the original in the Probate 
Registry, Cheshire, England, by the contributor’s sister, now (1944) the widow 
of Major the Honorable Frederick Carpenter-Holland-Griffith, late of the Con- 
naught Rangers, of Carreglwyd, Anglesey, and Biddenham Close, Bedford, Eng- 
land, whose second wife was a descendant of the English branch of Higginbothams. 
Many portraits of the English Higginbothams are now preserved at Biddenham 
Close. 

John Higginbotham, the testator of the following will, was a Captain in the 
Barbadoes who for business reasons returned to England. His father was Lt. Col. 
John Higginbotham, of the Parish of St. Philip, Island of Barbadoes, a wealthy 
and influential planter, whose will was entered for probate in the Barbadoes, Nov. 
27, 1673. Lt. Col. John Higginbotham’s father Anthony Higginbotham, of Cheshire, 
England, was a son of Nicholas Higginbotham, of Cheshire. 


Capt. John Higginbotham, of the Barbadoes, and Salford, Lancaster, England, 
names in his will (dated Sept. 4, 1713; proved Oct. 23, 1714; see below) a son 
Charles Higginbotham. This Charles Higginbotham lived in the Barbadoes and 
his will dated Augt. 17, 1732, proved in the Barbadoes May 20, 1734, names wife 
Ann, sons Cleaver Higginbotham and John Higginbotham; granddaughters Ann 
Reddin, Hepzibah Higginbotham and Ann Higginbotham. Mrs. Ann Higginbotham 
(widow of Charles Higginbotham) in her will dated Mar. 29, 1740; proved in the 
Barbadoes, Augt. 28, 1740, names her sons John Higginbotham, Charles Higgin- 
botham, Thomas Higginbotham, Joseph Higginbotham and Cleaver Higginbotham; 
grandson John Reddan [Reddin]; granddaughter Ann Reddan [Reddin]. 


John Higginbotham (son of Charles and Ann Higginbotham, of the Barbadoes 
whose wills have just been referred to) was also named as a legatee in the will 


1Some years ago the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography carried reg- 
ularly a section entitled “Gleanings from English Wills.” It was the purpose of 
that section to carry material at least suggestive of the English origins of Virginia 
families. Positive identification of Virginia immigrants could not always be made; 
but, it was thought worth while to publish the “Gleanings,” with notes in hope that 
at some later day positive identification could be made by means of the discovery 
of other items. With the same object in view the Magazine now gives space to 
the Higginbotham Wills, and note, so kindly contributed by Mrs. Kasehagen. We 
do not accept this case of identification as positively proved; though we do think 
that the circumstantial evidence presented is both interesting and illuminating and 
should be thus permanently recorded. This is done with full knowledge of a certain 
item which indicates a different “origin” for the Virginia Higginbothams. In 26 
William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, p. 208, a footnote appears giving this 
‘item “From the Bible record of Tirzah (Higginbotham) London (1783-1841) ... 
Tirzah London was a daughter of John Higginbotham who came from Ireland 
when he was nine years old with his father and mother and several other children.’ 
This record is in possession of Miss Emmie Cabell Davies granddaughter of Tirzah 
London, Amherst Court House, Virginia.” The problem is of course to reconcile 
the circumstantial evidence here presented by Mrs. Kasehagen with the statement 
in Mrs. Tirzah (Higginbotham) London’s family Bible. This we will have to 
leave to Higginbotham family historians—Editor. 
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of his grandfather, Capt. John Higginbotham (see below), and the Boston Massa- 
chusetts Registry Dept., Report 29, page 238 gives this record: 


“Vessels Entered in the month of July 1716 
July 11. + Benj@ Evans y® sloop Betty from Barbado* 
John Higinbotham a Planter” 


Thus it is that we find John Higginbotham (born 1695 in the Parish of St. Philip, 
Barbadoes), evidently at the time he received the legacy directed by the will of his 
grandfather, leaving the Barbadoes and arriving in Boston. We also find that Doc- 
tor Charles Higginbotham (born in the Parish of St. Philip, Barbadoes, in 1696; a 
younger brother of John Higginbotham who landed in Boston, July 1716) was a 
resident of Rhode Island in 1724. 

It seems most probable that the John Higginbotham who went to Boston from 
Barbadoes in 1716 was the John Higginbotham (who having married Frances 
Riley) came to Virginia where he died sometime between 1741 and 1744, leaving 
several sons and daughters from whom the Higginbothams and their connections 
in Virginia and the South are descended.? 

We think that our identification of John Higginbotham, of Virginia, (who died 
between 1741 and 1744) with John Higginbotham, the son of Charles and Ann 
Higginbotham, of the Barbadoes, and grandson of Capt. John Higginbotham, of 
the Barbadoes and Salford, Lancaster, England (whose will is given below) is 
strengthened by the following fact: 

In an old trunk of papers belonging to Col. James Higginbotham (born Dec. 25, 
1729; died Mar. 14, 1813) of “Tusca” Amherst County, Virginia (son of John and 
Frances [Riley] Higginbotham) was found a book entitled Action upon the Case 
for SLANDER &c. by W. Sheppard Esq., London 1662, on the fly leaf of which 
appears part of the signature of a Nicholas Higginbotham in what has been identi- 
fied as seventeenth century handwriting. On another page of this same book appears 
the entry “Joseph Higginbotham died April 17th, 1742.” This Joseph Higginbotham 
seems most probably to have been Joseph, son of Charles and Ann Higginbotham, 
of the Barbadoes, and a younger brother of John Higginbotham, of the Barbadoes, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and at last of Virginia.’ 

Last Wirt oF JoHN HIGINBOTHAM, Sr. of Salford, Lancaster, Merchant. 
Proved 23rd October 1714; Henricus Bancroft, Carolus Alexander, Jacobus Taylor, 
Gulielmus Oates, Executors: Testimoni morati fidem ficit de cu mon juris format 
con me. Tho: Wainwright. 

In the name of God Amen. I, John Higinbotham of Salford in the County 
of Lancaster, Merchant, being weak and infirm but through mercy of good and 
perfect memory do make, publish and declare my Last Will and Testament in 
manner following: 


2For an account of the descendants of John and Frances (Riley) Higginbotham 
see “The Higginbotham Family” in 26 William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, 
pp. 208 et seg.; pp. 265 et seg., and 27 Ibid., pp. 45 et seqg.; 123 et seq.; and 294 et 
seq., by William Montgomery Sweeny; and 11 William and Mary Quarterly, Sec- 
ond Series, pp 29 et seq., by Mrs. Sweeny. 

8Mrs. Lillian Brown (Higginbotham) Kasehagen (who contributes to the Mag- 
azine the will of Capt. John Higginbotham, with the note), and her sisters Mrs. 
Frederick Carpenter-Holland-Griffith (née Rosamund Higginbotham) and Mrs. 
William Montgomery Sweeny (née Lenora Higginbotham) are descendants of 
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Col. James Higginbotham (1729-1813), of “Tusca,” Amherst County, who was a 
son of John and Frances (Riley) Higginbotham—Editor. 

And First—I Will that the charges of my Burial and my just debts (if any 
shall be owing by me at time of my death) shall be duly paid of my Estate leaving 
the expenses of my Burial the discretion of my Executors herein after named 
with this advice only that the same be decent but not extravagant. 


Item—I give unto my beloved wife Anne Higinbotham, One Thousand Pounds, 
one standing bed, one feather bed, one bolster, two pillows, two pair sheets, one 
pair Blankets, one Vuggon quilt, with hangings and all other usual furniture for 
a bedr. all to be taken out of my goods as her own then also I give and bequeath 
unto my said wife 6 bowere bound with blue and usually standing in the chamber 
where I lodge. One looking glasse, one small table likewise I give unto her one 
wooden chest used for putting cloaths, ffour pewter dishes, one dozen pewter 
plates, Two table cloaths, one dozen napkins, one half dozen towelle and to be 
used by my wife as aforesaid. And I Will that all the said goods shall be de- 
livered to my said wife upon her first demand thereafter my decease and further 
give and bequeath and appoint unto my said wife the sum of Twenty Pounds to 
be paid in the maner following: That is to say I Will that mine Executors or 
some of them shall pay my said wife within 20 days after my decease the sum 
of six pounds then and thence forwards continue so long as she shall like and 
the Allowance for my said wife in maner aforesaid. I will appoint and declare 
in full satisfaction of Power and all claymes whatsover which she would or might 
have in my Estate or any part Thereof upon any pretense whatever. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto my son, Charles Higinbotham of and in the 
Barbadoes the sum of Twenty Pounds and during his lifetime to be paid by two 
Small portions in said year according as by my letters I have heretofore given 
him to ordere to draw Bills. And I will that such his Bills as may or shall come 
after my death be duly paid by mine Executors same not regarding Twenty 
Pounds Sterling in said year aforesaid but if Son Charles Higinbotham shall 
desire and choose to have and retain Two Hundred Pounds in one entire payment 
rather than these yearly payments sums of Twenty Pounds after my decease 
and accept of Two Hundred Pounds in lieu or instead thereof then for his satis- 
faction through and also for easing mine Executors from the trouble of returning 
the yearly payments I give and bequeath unto him my sd. son Charles Higinbotham 
the sum of Two Hundred Pounds. And I Will order that mine Executors some 
short time after my death notify and advise sd. Son Charles Higinbotham that he 
may draw Bills of Exchange upon them being accepted and paid shall fully 
absolve thereof discharge to mine Executors of and from this said annuity or 
yearly payment (which I intend only to continue untill my son accept the said 
Two Hundred Pounds) and also for said Two Hundred Pounds. And I give unto 
my sd. Son Charles Higinbotham no more than the said annuity and said Two 
Hundred Pounds in lieu and instead thereof having heretofore given to and paid 
for him largely. But I give and bequeath unto my seven Grandsons and one 
Granddaughter, children of my sd. Son Charles Higinbotham namely, John, 
Charles, Thomas, William, Joseph, Benjamin, Clever and Millicent each of them 
to receive One Hundred Pounds Sterling to be paid them respectively as they 
shall attain the age of one and twenty years. And I do further Will Order and 
Appoint that the Interest and improvement of the said sums of money given to 
my Grandchildren so soon any can be made thereof shall be employed for and 
towards the Maintenance and Education of my said Grandchildren until they 
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or such of them as shall live to the aforesaid age in such case I Appoint what 
is given to such of them as shall be underage aforesaid or younger child or 
children as my sd. Son Charles Higinbotham hath or hereafter may have and 
for want of such to goe and he equally divided unto and amongst the survivors 
to and of those above named: John, Charles, Thomas, William, Joseph, Benjamin, 
Clever, Millicent. And whereas the distance is great betwixt the said Islands of 
the Barbadoes and this place and some of my said Grandchildren very young and 
the Interest of money there being almost double to what it is here and it being 
reasonable to think mine Executor may desire to be quit of this troublesome 
conversion will allow from which consideration I take to be fit accordingly do 
hereby Will and Appoint that this Eight Hundred Pounds Sterling herein I give 
as aforesaid to my said Grandchildren shall be paid by mine Executor within the 
space of one year right after my decease into their hands or Order of my said 
Son Charles Higinbotham or if he be dead then to the order of his Executor or 
some other person or persons as shall have the Guardianship or Management 
of my said Grandchildren to be Improved, Employed, disposed and paid to and 
for their several ages in maner aforesaid. And that I request that mine Executor 
will not fail giving notice by the first opportunity after my decease to my sd. Son 
Charles Higinbotham if living or if dead to his Executor or such other person 
or persons interested with or for my said Grandchildren of this my Gift. And 
hereby will to them and give leave and advise to draw Bills for the said Eight 
Hundred Pounds upon the said Executors with caution of allowing sufficient 
time because most of the sum will be in from such persons as are indebted to me 
which cannot always be done on a suddain. And I Will that such Bill or Bills 
as charged by such person or persons as aforesaid shall at all time be a full 
Acquittance, Release and Discharge to my said Executors and under Specific 
duty of their respective Executor and Administration against all and every claim 
Demands and of my said Grandchildren or any of them or other person or per- 
sons for or on their behalf of them or every one of them. 

Item—I give and appoint unto my daughter, Millicent Alexander, Widdow, 
the use of Four Hundred Pounds to be mine Executor kept continued at Interest 
and the said Interest to be paid and delivered into her hands and to so continue 
as long as my daughter shall live solo and not remarry. And I give and appoint 
the said Four Hundred Pounds at the decease of my daughter Millicent Alexander 
or her marriage again whether shall first happen unto or equally her four young 
children, Charles, Joseph, Millicent, Mary Alexander at their respective ages 
one and twenty. And I Will, Give and Appoint that the interest of the said Four 
Hundred Pounds after the marriage or decease of my said daughter Millicent 
shall be equally divided between Charles and Joseph Alexander, Mary and 
Millicent Alexander my Grandchildren. And if any of them shall depart this 
life before he or she attains full age of one and twenty years then the part of 
him or her or them so dying shall go to be divided equally amongst the survivors, 
share and share alike. 

Item—I give and appoint this Interest of Four Hundred Pounds unto the sole 
use of my daughter Beulah Higinbotham for and during the term of her natural 
life and Will and Order mine Executors to pay the same unto my daughter Beulah 
Higinbotham. And I declare it is my Mind and Will that my Son-in-law Henry 
Higinbotham shall not have or employ the said Interest of the said Four Hundred 
Pounds unless it is for the sole and separate use of my said daughter Beulah 
Higinbotham and that no part allowed in any wise my son-in-law Henry Higin- 
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botham to grant or assign or any other disposal but shall govern or be paid into 
and for the sole and separate use of my said daughter Beulah Higinbotham. And 
if my daughter Beulah Higinbotham shall leave no children I Will and Appoint 
the last mentioned Four Hundred Pounds to be divided amongst the children 
of my daughter Elizabeth Bancroft or so many of them as shall be living. 


Item—I Will, Give and Appoint unto my daughter, Elizabeth Bancroft the 
Interest of Four Hundred Pounds Sterling so long as my said daughter Elizabeth 
Bancroft shall live and after her decease I Will that the said Four Hundred 
Pounds shall go and be equally divided unto and amongst her sons and daughters 
namely: Benjamin, Thomas, Mary, Elizabeth, Anne Bancroft share and share 
alike and if any dye before attaining one and twenty years. And for want of 
such amongst my last named Grandchildren I Give and bequeath unto Charles and 
Joseph Alexander and to my Granddaughters Millicent and Mary Alexander 
four of the children of my daughter Millicent and to such of them four Two 
Hundred Pounds to be paid severally as they attain the age of one and twenty 
years and in the meantime the yearly Interest and Improvement of the said 
money to go for their Maintenance and Education as their Mother and mine 
Executors shall think fitt. 


Item—I Give, Will and bequeath my grandsons Benjamin and Thomas Bancroft, 
my granddaughters Mary, Elizabeth and Anne of my before mentioned daughter 
Two Hundred Pounds Sterling each to be paid to them respectively as they 
reach the age of one and twenty years. In the meantime the yearly Interest 
and Improvement thereof I Will and Appoint to go for their Maintenance and 
Education in such a maner aforesaid and Mother of either Executor shall decide 
and shall be their keep until their respective legacies do fall or become due and 
are actually paid. 

I Will and bequeath Executors Twenty Pounds Sterling each and all the re- 
mainder of the Estate Whatsoever besides and what shall be over and above 
when before and through my Will or Otherwise be over what mentioned before 
through and in my Will I Order and Appoint to be equally divided amongst 
my Grandchildren the sons and daughters of my said daughters Millicent Alex- 
ander, Beulah Higinbotham and Elizabeth Bancroft which shall be living at 
the time of my decease and shall share and share alike provided Always An- 
nuities to my said wife and my son Charles Higinbotham respectively and all 
the legacies to my Grandchildren, sons and daughters of my Son Charles Higin- 
botham namely: John, Charles, Thomas, William, Joseph, Benjamin, Clever, 
Millicent—Also leaving to my son Charles Higinbotham the liberty of choosing 
the Two Hundred Pounds Sterling instead of the Annuity payable to him 
gift during life shall not be deemed a part or any relation whatever except 
only wife, son Charles and his children and my said daughter Beulah Higin- 
botham.—And lastly I appoint and ordain my son-in-law Henry Bancroft, my 
Grandson Charles Alexander, Thomas Taylor of Manchester Hinds and William 
Oates of Thorn and John Chapman Executors of My Will, trusting their Ad- 
ministration and Executorship accordingly to this my last Will September Fourth 
day in the Twelfth year of Our Gracious Lady Ann, by the Grace of God, 
Queen of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. [1713] (9. B.) John Higinbotham 
(Seal—Tudor Rose) 

Sealed and signed by the within named John Higinbotham Testator for and 
as his last Will being written on three sheets of pieces of paper Empure. (4th 
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September 1713). John Chapman—Hugh Parr. [Last page about 1-8 size of the 
other 2 pages] (Copied from the original will in the Probate Registry, Chester, 
England, September 19, 1935) 

Tuomas Bancrort’s Last TESTAMENT AND WILL, dated and probated 1738. 
(Copied by Rosamund Carpenter-Holland-Griffith at the Probate Office, Chester, 
England, December 1937.) 

I Thos. Bancroft of Stockport in the County of Chester being at present in- 
disposed to my bodily health but sound and disposing mind and memory praise 
God for it do make publish & Declare this my last will & testament as follows, 
First and principally I bequest to God who gave it in fuil hope through his 
mercy and by the meritts and mediation of my blessed Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ to be partaker of this Eternal bliss & glory. My body to be decently 
buried interred at the Discretion of my Executors and order all my just debts my 
funeral expenses and the charge of probate of this my last will be paid and 
discharged out of my Effects to which end and the better to enable my Executors 
to satisfy the Legacyes herein after by me given, I direct all my household 
& store goods and grocery to be sold with reasonable Expedition. 

Item I give & bequest to my sister Anne Hosnihough widow the sum of fifty 
pounds and to my sister Elizabeth wife of Mr. John Bancroft in the Hilgate, 
Stockport to be at her sole disposal and free from contracts of her husband—I 
do also bequest to my six nephews and nieces John, Thomas, Alexander, Anne, 
Mary and Elizabeth, son and daughters of Alexander Elcock the sum of one 
hundred and twenty pounds equally to be paid & distributed amongst them when 
each shall severally & respectively attain the full age of twenty one years. But 
it is my will & mind that if any of my nephews & nieces before named happen 
to die before they attain to the ages of twenty one then the share and proportion 
shall be paid by my Executors to the survivors or survivor of these share & 
share alike. I also give my niece Elizabeth, daughter of brother John Bancroft 
Fifty pounds to be paid when she comes to age of 21 but not before. 

Also to my friend & attendant Richard Hill for his good service ten pounds 
and two of my best suits of woolen apparel, I likewise give Mistress Anne 
Higginbotham my grandfather Higginbotham’s widow & relict a quinea for a 
mourning ring, and to Mary Houghton my father Bancroft’s his old servant five 
pounds and all the residue & remainder I give to and amongst my brothers 
Benjamin and John Bancroft and my sisters Mary Elcock, Anne Hornihough 
and Elizabeth Bancroft Equally share alike with the provision and condition 
that my executors shall not with standing the legacies & bequests to be En- 
demnified out of the whole Effect in & for and that their act & lawfull actings 
& Doings. Signed and sealed this .. 1738—Thos: Bancroft. 

In the presence of Thos: Downs. James Lucas. Will probated .................... 
1738 by Benjamin Bancroft & Alexander Elcock. (Note—Hillgate of Stockport 
was a very large Estate.) 

THe WILL or CHARLES ALEXANDER, of Manchester, dated Sept. 7, 1732; pro- 
bated March 9, 1736. (Copied at the Probate Office, Chester, December, 1939 by 
Rosamund Carpenter-Holland-Griffith). 

I Charles Alexander of Manchester in the County of Lancaster being of sound 
and perfect memory praise be God for the same do make this my last Will and 
Testament in manner and form following: Item first I will that my debts funeral 
and probate of this my Will be discharged. 
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Item secondly concerning that messuages and tenements in Newton called 
Baguley which I hold also by the vertue of Lease under the Warden and Fellows 
of Christ’s College in Manchester I give and bequeath all titles thereunto to my 
brother Joseph and sisters Millicent and Mary Alexander or unto such of them 
that be living at the time of my death share and share alike. Item Whereas John 
Higinbotham late of Salford in the said County of Lancaster Merchant my late 
grandfather devised in his last will and testament bearing date September Fourth 
one thousand and seven hundred thirteen Anno Dni and after paying and dis- 
charging of all legacies and annuities therein mentioned said grandfather gives 
all the remainder of his estate to and amongst his grandchildren the sons and 
daughters of Millicent Alexander Beulah Higinbotham and Elizabeth Bancroft. 
By virtue of this will I am entitled to a share of this residuary estate of the 
said John Higginbotham as son of Millicent Alexander his daughter. I do hereby 
give and bequeath my part and share to be divided amongst my Brother Joseph 
and my said sisters Millicent and Mary Alexander and to such as may be living 
when the same may become due share and share alike. Item I give and bequeath 
to Millicent Alexander my mother 20 Sterling and my said sisters 15 and the 
residue and remainder of my estate whatever it may be I give to my Brother 
Joseph Alexander and I do hereby nominate and appoint Joseph Alexander sole 
executor of this my last Will and Testament and do publish this to be my last 
will & testament in witness Whereof I hereunto put my hand & seal 7th Sept. 
Anno Dni 1732. Cha: Alexander (seal a bird in flight) — 


Sealed & signed by the Testator as his last Will & Testament and published 
in presence of Holbrook Paulet, Will Shorrocks Jr., Mary Slater. On the 9th 
day of March in the year 1736 appeared Joseph Alexander named in the within 
will and took oath of Executor named within the written will in common form 
above 40 Adam Banks Surrogate, Probate issued 11th March [1736]4 


4In a letter to the Editor, under date of Oct. 17, 1944, Mrs. Kasehagan writes 
“The copies of the wills [here published] of Capt. John Higginbotham, Thomas 
Bancroft and Charles Alexander made by my sister Rosamund in 1935 (then Mrs. 
Royston St. Noble, now the widow of the Honorable Major Frederick Carpenter- 
Holland-Griffith) are the only true and correct copies and were sent to me by 
her for publication.”—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





LEAVES FROM AN OLD WASHINGTON Diary. 1854-1863. Written by Elizabeth 
Lindsay Lomax, Edited by Mrs. Lindsay Lomax Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Inc. 1943. Price $2.50. 


This book is delightful. Also tragic. Every now and then there appears a Vir- 
ginia gentlewoman with practical knowledge and worldly experience who is a 
saint. Mrs. Lomax was one of these. She, a widow with five daughters, a son, and 
a grand daughter, established a home in Washington. Her human understanding 
was such that her children’s many friends and her own were drawn to this home 
in love and affection. 

Her means were limited, but by aid of lessons that she gave upon the harp and 
piano, supplemented by copying records for the Government, she states “I do not 
owe a bill in the world—Thank God.” Later she writes “God is very good when 
he permits us to lead a full life—and realize it. Mine still goes on in memories of 
the past, happiness in the present and hopes for the future”. She was closely 
related to the most elegant ladies and gentlemen of the Georgetown set. Everyone 
came to her. Like those of her unselfish nature, she does not seem to have gone 
out very much herself. The diary is filled with accounts of costumes worn by the 
girls to entertainments and kindly remarks concerning the hundreds of notables 
who were her guests. “Among others, Colonel R. E. Lee, Superintendent of West 
Point. I had forgotten that he was such a handsome man”, General McClellan 
was a frequent visitor. Although he later invaded Virginia, he was as beloved in 
Washington as he was by the men in his army. It is to be regretted that Mrs. 
Lomax was not a little sharper in her comment on the notables, but she was no 
gossip. She knew well enough but was too much of a lady to write it down. About 
as far as she went was to remark that there was some personal detail in General 
Scott’s life that was none of her business and had nothing to do with the fact that 
he was an able General. 

Ability and hard work had it’s reward. Mrs. Lomax was able to build a home 
for her family. There was gas. And the height of modern luxury, actually a bath 
room. The water did’ent behave very well but she did finally accomplish a bath. 
There were old trees in the yard. All Washington society brought flowers for the 
beloved garden. Seed came as a gift from Italy. The girls bought a sewing machine. 
This fast contraption ran away with Mrs. Lomax but she mastered it. The new 
home was a center of fashion in Washington. The roses bloomed and everything 
was going beautifully. Then lightening struck a quick flash. Harper’s Ferry. 

The skies did not quite clear but life went on. 1860. “Many sleighs are out with 
their bells ringing merrily, and all seemed inspired to make the day a gay one. 
The diplomats, army and navy officers calling in full dress uniform which adds 
greatly to the brilliancy of the occasion, and as I have said before it is really a 
charming way to begin the New Year”. 

Lightening struck again. And again. The storm is on. “Thursday, April 18, 1861. 
Virginia has seceded !! Heaven help us!” 

On July 16, 1861 Mrs. Lomax is a refugee in Charlottesville and writes “It is 
said that my old friend, General McClellan, has possession of the valley between 
sn Ridge and the Alleghenies—at that rate he will soon be here—God 
orbid!”, 

On April 23, 1862. “How long, Oh heavenly Father are we to endure this terri- 
ble ordeal? Grant us peace that we may live according to Thy will in love and 
kindness, not in strife and hatred”. 

The diary contains a wealth of historic detail. At first the charming social life 
in Washington, Then the horrors of war at first hand. After the war, Mrs. 
Lomax’s son, General Lindsay Lomax, purchased “Belle Vue” near Warrenton. 
There this good and courageous lady spent her last days in, to use words from 
her appeal to Heaven, “love and kindness”. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsay Lomax Wood, who edited the diary, states that she 
never saw her grandmother. This reviewer has never seen Mrs. Wood but is told 
by everyone that she is a worthy grand daughter of this remarkable lady. Certainly 
she has given us an authentic and generous contribution to Southern history. We 
must be most grateful. 

BEVERLEY FLEET, 


Vircinia CoLtonraL ABsTRACTS, VoL, 22, LANCASTER County Courr Orpers 1652- 
$6.00 Beverley Fleet, Box 5161, Saunders Station, Richmond, Virginia. Price 


With each succeeding volume of this most valuable and interesting series of 
publications we wonder what the gifted editor will issue next. However, we will 
not now give over our minds to speculation as to the nature and content of future 
volumes (and may the editor be immortalized in the flesh for everlasting con- 
tinuance of this series) but dwell with candid thought on this volume of abstracts 
of “Lancaster County Court Orders 1652-1655.” 


In form following alphabetical arrangement under surnames Fleet here gives us 
every reference in this early record book to every name appearing therein. He has 
neither picked nor chosen his items but has taken every item as it appears of record; 
and the items are valuable not only genealogically but historically. You find not 
only names and dates but “what for” each individual bearing a name finds himself 
or herself “in the record.” 

The record book chosen for abstracting is one rich in details of living ; a veritable 
“Who's Who and Why” of ancient Lancaster County “in the beginning.” Here is 
the realty of 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Lawyer, doctor, preacher, Indian ‘chief—” 


This book of records repays one richly for reading through its numerous items, 
looking past the formal alphabetical arrangement under names, for within the 
items lie the stuff of which early colonial life was made. Read with imagination 
one finds a thrill in the attested simple facts plainly stated; a thrill which would 
not be felt if the editor had “alphabetized” subjects as well as names. Regardless 
of the editor’s continued practice of “personal comment” injected into the text 
(a practice which the lash of friendly constructive criticism several times well laid 
on both in reviews of his former volumes and in private interviews by friends who 
appreciate the genius of his work, has been powerless to break) this “Lancaster 
County Court Orders 1652-1655” is a classic in disclosing life as it actually was 
lived in the lower Rappahannock Valley in the mid seventeenth century. 


C. Tf. 


THe Word AND Vircinta by Wythe Leigh Kinsolving, M. A. University, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. $2.00. 


The author of nine books comes forward with this unusual offering. The first 
76 pages are devoted to “The Story of Man,” a history of the world in verse. We 
wish he would not arrive at the final conclusion that “this earth by the god Mammon 
ruled. And people by their greatest leaders fooled.” We can only hope Mr. Kin- 
solving is fooling us. 

Then there follows a condensed history of Virginia. Anything but the dull accept- 
ance of purveyed facts. This as a background for a history of the Mathews family. 
The whole treated with informality and in the delightful style of the beloved Bishop 
Meade. References are to the most famous modern authorities rather than originals 
so are easily available. No index. No annoyance by priggish rules of construction 
anywhere. Such material always points an arrow where the unimaginative and 
matter of fact historian may well profit in looking further. 


BEVERLEY FLEET. 
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SALE OF DUPLICATES 


HE following items represent the third and even fourth copies of the 

publications here listed which have been found by a resurvey of the books 
and magazines in the Society’s library. Having retained duplicate, and in 
some cases triplicate, sets of these publications for our library, we are offering 
the following listed items to members of the Society for a period ending De- 
cember 31st. Checks made payable to the Vircinta HisToricaL SocIETY 
should accompany all orders which will be filled according to rotation of receipt. 
Address the Corresponding Secretary, VircintaA HistToricaL Society, Lee 
House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Va. 








Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia: 2 sets, 13 volumes each, $75.00 per set; 
also odd volumes of the following at $4.00 each; 2 copies of Vols. 2 and 7; 4 copies 
of Vols. 3 and 5; 3 copies of Vols. 4 and 10; 2 copies of Vol. 6 and 1 of Vol. 8. 

Acts passed at General Assemblies of Virginia, sessions convened Nov. 30, 1812, 
Oct. 10, 1814, Nov. 11, 1816, Dec. 1, 1817, Dec. 7, 1818, Dec. 4, 1820, at $7.50 each; 
Dec. 3, 1821, Dec. 2, 1822, Dec. 1, 1823, Nov. 29, 1824, Dec. 5, 1825, Dec. 4, 1826, Dec. 
3, 1827, Dec. 6, 1830, at $6.00 each; Dec. 1, 1834, Dec. 5, 1836, June 12, 1837 (Extra 
Session), Dec. 2, 1839, at $5.00 each; Dec. 6, 1847, Dec. 4, 1848, 1849-50, 1850-51, 1852, 1852- 
53, 1853-54, 1855-56, 1857-58, 1859-60, at $3.00 each; Acts 1861 at $3.50; 1861-62, 1862 
(Extra Session), Ordinances of Convention, adjourned session, Nov. and Dec. 1861, 
The Constitution of the Confederate States of America, Adopted March 11, 1861 
[printed Richmond, 1862], Acts 1862 (called session), 1863, at $5.00 each; Acts 1863 
(Called Session), 1863-64, at $4.00 each; Acts 1865-66, 1869-70; at $3.00; Acts and 
joint resolutions, Sessions 1899-1900, 1908, 1927, at $2.00 each. 

Governor’s Messages and Annual Reports . . . 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1853-4, 
1855, at $10.00 each; 1874 and 1875 at $3.00 each. 

Acts of the General Assembly, 1861-1862 (Extra Session, May), 1862 (Extra 
Session, Dec.). These are Acts of the Wheeling government, 1863, 1864-65, 1864. 
These are Acts of the Alexandria government. These are offered at $5.00 each. 

+ of legislature of West Virginia . . . second session commencing Jan. 19, 1864, 
at $7.50. 

Journals of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 1776 (Richmond reprint of 1828), 
at $6.00; Journals of House of Delegates, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1823, 1830, at $15.00 each; 
Journals of the House of Delegates 1831, at $25.00; Journals of the House of Delegates, 
1832, 1842-43, 1844-45, at $35.00 each. Journals of the House of Delegates, 1848-49, 
1849-50, 1852, 1852-53 (Adjourned Session), at $7.00 each; Journals of the House 
of Delegates, 1877-78, 1878-79, 1887-88, at $2.00 each. Journal of House of Delegates, 
of the State of Virginia, for the session of 1864-5. Alexandria, 1865, at $5.00. Constitu- 
tion of the State of Virginia, and the ordinances adopted by the convention which as- 
sembled at Alexandria, on the 13th day of February, 1864. Alexandria, 1864, at $5.00. 

Journals of the Senate of Virginia, 1850, 1865, 1866, 1870, at $3.00 each; Journals 
of the Senate of Virginia, 1881, 1882, 1926, at $2.00 each. 

Collections of Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, edition of 1794 at $15.00, 
and edition of 1803 at $7.50. 

Revised Code of the Laws of Virginia, 1819, at $5.00. Supplement to Revised 
Code, 1833, at $5.00; Code of Virginia, 1849, at $5.00; Code of Virginia, Second 
Edition, 1860; Third Edition, 1873; The Code of Virginia, 1887, at $5.00 each; General 
Laws of Virginia, 1887-94, at $3.00. 

Journal of the Convention of Virginia, 1829, at $10.00; Documents . . . ordered 
printed by Convention of 1850-1 at $15.00; Journal of the Convention of 1901 at $5.00. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia .. . Edited by H. R. McIlwaine 
pier tas) Vol. 1758-1761, 1761-1765, 1766-1769, 1770-1772 and 1773-1776, at $5.00 
each, 











Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, Vol. 1, Part 1 (2 copies), Vol. 1, Parts 2 and 
4; Vol. 3, Part 3; Vol. 4, Parts 1 and 2 (one copy each). Price $2.50 each part, and 
Vols. 1 and 2, with index, the two volumes bound together, without covers; sold com. 
plete, $18.00. 

Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine. Unbound. Of the fol. 
lowing we have two copies each for sale, viz.: 4 ($8.00), 6 ($2.00), 8, 11, 14, 18 19 
and 21 ($3.00). Three copies each of the following volumes, viz.: Vols. 5, 9, ($3.00 
each), and 10 ($5.00). One copy each of the following, viz.: Vols. 2, 3 ($10.00), 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 20, 22 and 23 ($3.00 each). The preceding sold only as complete volumes of 
four numbers each. Indexes for many of the volumes, but not for all. 

Also the following extra copies (two copies of those marked*), viz.: Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1* and 3; Vol. 2, Vol. 1*; Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. 5, Nos. 3 and 4* (The fore. 
going at $1.00 each). Vol. 3, No. 4*; Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (at $2.50 each). Vol. 8 
No. 3 (at $3.00). Vol. 6, Nos. 2*, 3* and 4; Vol. 7, No. 2; Vol. 8, No. 1; Vol. 11, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Vol. 12, Nos. 1, 3 and 4; Vol. 13, Nos. 2*, 3 and 4; Vol. 15, Nos. 1* and 
3; Vol. 16, No. 2; Vol. 18, Nos. 2 and 4*; Vol. 19, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. 20, Nos. 3* and 
4*; Vol. 21, No. 4; Vol. 22, Nos. 1, 2 and 4*; Vol. 23, Nos. 1*, 2* and 3; Vol. 24, Nos. 
1*, 2 and 4; Vol. 25, No. 1 (at 75 cents each). 





Hamor: A true discourse of the present state of Virginia. (Reprint 1860), $2.00, 
Henry: Life, correspondence and speeches of Patrick Henry (1891), 3 Vols., $25.00, 
Martin: A new and comprehensive gazateer of Virginia (1835), index missing, $3.00, 
Kennedy: Memoirs of the life of William Wirt (1850), 2 Vols., $4.50. Colton: Life 
and times of Henry Clay (1846), 2 Vols., $3.50. Alexander: Stratford Hall and the 
Lees (1912), $1.50. Slaughter: History of Bristol Parish, 2nd Edition (1879), $2.50. 
Semmes: Poems by a collegian (1833), $2.00. Grigsby: The Virginia Convention of 
1776 (1855), $4.50. Chamberlayne (editor) : Vestry book and register of Bristol Par- 
ish, 1720-1789 (1898), $5.00. Woods: Albemarle County in Virginia (1901), $4.00. 
Waddell: Annals of Augusta County (1886), $3.50. Fauquier: Historical Society 
Bulletin No. 1, Aug., 1921, No. 2, July, 1922, $1.00 each. Burrell: History of Prince 
Edward County (1922), $1.00. Brenaman: A History of Virginia Conventions (1902), 
$2.00. Burgess: Virginia Soldiers of 1776 (1927), Vols. 1 and 3, $1.50 each. Moore: 
Annals of Henrico Parish (c. 1904), $2.50. Rogers: A reprint of annual reports and 
other papers on the geology of the Virginias (1884), $2.50. Page: Address at three 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown (1919), $1.00. McGregor: Dis- 
ruption of Virginia (1922), $1.00. Colonial Churches: A series of sketches of churches 
in the original colony of Virginia, illustrated (Southern Churchman Co., 1907), $1.50. 
Harrell: Loyalism in Virginia (1926), $1.00. Meade: Old Churches, ministers and 
families of Virginia (1857), 2 Vols. (Vol. 1, rebound), $8.00. Wise’s Index to Meade’s 
Old Churches, ministers and families of Virginia, $2.00. Palmer (editor) : Calendar 
Virginia State Papers, Vol. 1, 1652-1781 (1875), $3.00. Swem: A bibliography of 
Virginia, Parts I and II, $3.00 each. Swem and Williams (editors) : A register of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, 1776-1918, and of the constitutional conventions (1918), 
$2.00. Robinson: A complete index to Stith’s History of Virginia (1912), $4.50. Lee: 
Virginia Georgics (1858), $2.50. Scott and Stanard: The Capitol of Virginia and of 
the Confederate States (1894), $1.00. Whitfield: Slavery agitation in Virginia in 1829- 
1832 (1930), $1.00. Diary of a southern refugee during the war by a lady of Vir- 
ginia [Mrs. McGuire] (1889 edition, paper covers), $2.00. McCarthy: Soldier life in 
the Army of Northern Virginia, 1861-1865, (1888), $1.25. Hoppin: The Washington 
Ancestry (1932), 3 Vols., $20.00. Kingsbury (editor): The records of the Virginia 
Company of London, Vols. 1 and 2, $4.00. The South in the building of the nation 
(the Southern Historical Publication Society, c. 1909), 12 Vols., $20.00. Stephens: 
A constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2 Vols., $3.50. Henderson: 
Stonewall Jackson and the American civil war (New impression, 1900), $5.00. Cook: 
The Family and early life of Stonewall Jackson (1924), $1.00. Garland: The Life 
of John Randolph of Roanoke .. . Complete in one volume. 9th Edition (1854), $2.00. 
Tyler: Letters and times of the Tylers, Vol. I, (1884), $2.00. Arber (editor) : Capt. 
John Smith of Willoughby ... Works, 1608-1631 (1884), 2 Vols., $5.00. 
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ham, 216. 
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Daniel, 207. 

Baker, A., 265; Ann Linton, 287; Jo- 
seph, 287; Minerva, 54, 55; Robert, 
55, 138. 

Baldwin, Miss Almira, 284. 

Baley, Temperance, 216. 

Ball, Col. William, 109. 

Ballard, Thomas, 257. 
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295; Elizabeth, 294-296; Henry, 294; 
Henricus, 291; John, 295; Mary, 294; 
Thomas, 294-296. 
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Barber, Thomas, 257. 

Barksdale, Charlotte Ella, 209. 

Barnhill, Miss, 284. 

Barnes, Sarah, 276. 
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Barnett, Miss, 55. 

Barr, Lockwood, 71. 

Barret, Jeames, 141. 
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Barron, Dick, 31. 
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Bedruaen, Lord of, 16. 
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Landon C., 138; Rebecca Calhoun, 
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Biddle, 12. 

Bill of Rights, 35. 
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212, 282; Frances Cunningham, 282; 
Jeannette Crawford, 282; Joel Ab- 
bott, 283; John, 282; Joseph W., 212, 
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Daniel, 282; Richard, 212; Susan 
Harrison, 283. 
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Bird, Rebecca, 282 

Blacker, Valentine, 193. 

Blackmoor, Arthur, 220. 

Blackwell, G., 283. 

Blair, Col. John, 51. 

Blake, Nelson, 197, 201. 

Bland. 117; Elizabeth, 193; Thomas, 
193. 

Blankenship, John, 143. 

Blanton, Ann Hill, 214. 

Blaydes, 7. 

Bledsoe, 208. 

Blenheim, 18. 

“Blind Preacher”, 110. 
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Bond, Alexander, 279; Susanna E. 
Quarles, 279. 

Bonfield, Isobel, 285. 

Booker, George, 144. 

Books Received, 72, 162, 226. 

Books Reviewed, 68, 156, 223, 297. 

Boozer, 165. 

Borden, Benjamin, 49; Magdalena, 49. 

Bourgogne Library, 23. 

Bowden, Danger eld, 213; Miss, 281; 
Mary Henley Russell, 270. 


Bowie, Walter Russell, 225. 

Bowman, Rev. Francis, 213. 

Boyd, Andrew Hannah, 286; Elise, 286; 
Fannie Dickenson, 286 ; Henry, 56; 
Jane, 56; Julian P., 218: Kathryn W., 
286; Mary Hannah, 286; Mary E. 
Hannah, 286; Richard, 202; Robert, 
286; Samuel, 140, 151. 


Braddock, Gen., 268. 

Bradford, Dr., 266. 

Bradley, 220, 223; A. G., 230, 232; Ab- 
ner Nash, 220; Carter Henry, 220; 
Elizabeth Harrison, 220; Harriett 
Cabell, 220; James Wilkinson, 220; 
John M., 220; Margaret Anne, 220; 
Martha Hales, 220; Mary Anne Har- 
rison, 220; Mary Payne, 220; William 
Royal, 220 

Bradshaw, Herbert Clarence, 278. 

Brakeley, George A., 218. 
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Branch, Letitia M., 281. 

Brandywine, 4. 

Bransford, Elizabeth, 220. 

Braxton, Carter, 109 

Breazeale, Willis, 48. 

Brent, 195; George, 194, 251, 276; 
James, 208; Jane, 276; John, 141, 
208; Martha, 208. 

Brenton, 194-196. 

Brereton, Capt., 2. 

Bridges, Joanna, 193. 

Bright Threads of Virginia History, 
ad Notes on the Corotoman River, 

Bristow, Capt., 181, 182; Robert, 194. 

“British Spy”, 110. 

Broadwater, Major, 38. 
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John, 67, 155; Mary, 285; Ruth, 210; 
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Bruce, Dr., 214, 255; John Goodall, 222; 
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McCarter, 281. 

Bryce, James, 84. Thos., 106. 

Buchan, John, 187. 

Buck, Solon J., 218. 

Buel, Major Don Carlos, 276. 

Bugg, Jacob, 217; James L., 196. 

Bumpass, Nancy, 284. 

Bunbury, Sir Charles, 34. 

Burder, George, 192. 

Burk, John, 172. 
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Burton, John, 216; Robert, 155, 217. 
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George Harrison, 33, 34; Lewis, 30, 
221, 222; Lucy Grymes, 33; Lucy 
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Mary Daniel, "206. 

Butt, Marshall W., 97. 
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Calhoun, Adam, Sr., 206; Adam, Jr., 
207; Drury Watson, 208; Elizabeth 
C. Johns, 207; George Bell, 208; 
James, 208, 284; John Daniel, 207, 
284; Margaret Ann, 207, 284; Mary 
Jane, 208; Rebecca, 206 ; Sarah Cun- 
ningham, '207 ; Sarah Elizabeth, 284; 
Sarah Elizabeth McDearman, 208; 
Violet Davis, 208; William, 207, 284. 

Call, Mr., 13, 14; Daniel, 121. 

Callahan, 140. 

Calvert, Eleanor, 29. 

Calvoorde, 19; Lady of, 16, 22; Lord 
* 16, 29; Estate of, 19; Manor of, 
17. 

Campbell, Mrs. 50; David, 2; Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Henry), 267; John, 2; 
Major John, 1; William, 267, 269. 

“Cape Merchant”, 234. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 90. 

Carlton, Julius, 282; Sarah Camelia 
Daniel, 282. 

Carlyle, Col. John, 277; Thomas, 183. 

Carney, Richard, 101. 

Carpenter-Holland-Griffith, Mrs. Fred- 
erick, 290, 291, 295, 296. 

Carrington, Ann Bell, 284; Edgar W., 
286; Mary E. Hannah, 2 

Carter, 122; Dr., 113; Mr, ‘12, 13, 14; 
Edmonia Fauntleroy (Corbin), 222: 
John, 50, 259; Maj. John, 106-108 : 
Landon, 33; Col. Landon, 11, 30, 32; 
Mary Jane Calhoun, 208; Robert, 104, 
108, 109, 256, 258, 259, 261; Robert 
Wormeley, 33; Serena, 282; William 
T., 208; & Williams, 50. 

“Carter's” Creek, Gloucester Co., 30; 
Grove, James City Co, WB, -33; ‘Hall, 
Clarke Co., 30, 33, 34. 

Caruthers, William Alexander, 172, 173. 

Cary, Dorothea, 215. 

Cash, 155; Nancy, 155: ‘OC. Gy 35: 
Warren, 155. 

Cate (Negro), 148. 

Cawley, Robert Ralston, 94. 

Cedar Point, 42, 43. 

Cessna, Sarah Elizabeth, 285. 

Chadwick, W., 263; William S., 264. 

Chaffin, Nathan, 139. 

Chamberlain, John, 90. 

Chamberlayne, Mrs. Anne, 149; Mrs. 
Anne Atkinson, 208, 211, 212. 

Chambers, Elizabeth, 153. 

Chambliss, Ida Dove, 278; James Wil- 
liam, 278; Col. John R., 277, 278; 
Sallie Louise, 278; Roberta, 278; Mrs. 
William Hood, 278; William Hood, 
Jr., 278; Mrs. Winifred, 278; Ceme- 
tery, 277. 





Chanco (Indian), 93,-95. 

Chandlee, Edward E., 70. 

Chanticleer (horse), 33. 

Chapman, John, 295; Thomas, 294. 

Chappell, Lutetia Tucker, 118. 

Charles, Archduke, 17; Emperor, 21; 
I, 95; IL. 17, 20; VI., 18, 19. 

Charles-Francois Custis, Belgian His- 
torian, 15. 

Charles, King, 175, 185, 186, 192, 199; 
the Second, 186, 187 

Chatwin, Joseph, 140. 

Chatterton, E. Keble, 230. 

Chester, Maister Captaine, 231; John, 
51; William P., 51, 52. 

Chestnut Level, 135. 

Chew, Mr., 11, 12. 

Chinard, Gilbert, 218. 

Chism, Mr., 42, 43. 

Christ Church, 108. 

—_ Alonzo, 213; Mary Wingfield, 

Churchill, 176. 

Clark, Eva Turner, 225; Fannie, 283; 
George Rogers, 204; John, 47. 

Clarke, John, 187. 

Clarke County, a Daughter of Fred- 
erick, 161, 

Clay, Mrs., 59; Charles, 60, 61; Eliz- 
abeth, 62, Emlin, 61; Francis, 59; 
Green, 60, 61; Hannah Wilson, 60, 
61; Henry, 60; John, 59-62; John, II, 
60; Judith, 62; Martha Green, 60; 
Mary, 62; Mary Mitchell, 60; Mary 
Rogers, 59, 60, 62; Thomas, 59, 62; 
William, 59, 61, 62. 

Clemence, Cornelius, 61. 

“Clermont”, Frederick Co., 32. 

“Cliffside”, 209. 

“Clifton”, Cumberland Co., 220. 

Cobbs, Samuel, 139. 

Cocke, Bowler, 216; Catherine, 215, 
216; Miss Judith, 216; Judith Stew- 
art, 215, 216; Mary, 215, 216; Rich- 
ard, 216; Sarah, 215, 216; Sarah Per- 
rin, 215; Stephen, 215, 216; Temper- 
ance, 215, 216; Temperance Baley, 
216; Thomas, 214, 215; William, 214- 
216, 253. 

Cockroft, Elizabeth, 220; William, 220. 

Coffee, Jane, 205. 

Coffey, Peter, 141. 

Colbert, John, 147, 151, 207; Major 
John G., 151; Mary Daniel, 151. 

Coleman, Mr. 11; Mrs., 11, 12; Annie 
B. Cunningham, 288; Charles W., 69; 
Col. Francis, 141; George Clarence, 
288; Margaret Cunningham, 141. 

Colesworthy, W. W., 26 
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Collins, Stephen, 138; Dr. William, 97, 
98, 102. 


Columbus, Christopher, 88. 

Colyar, William, 51. 

Commager, Henry Steele, 218. 

Committee of Safety, 35, 36. 

Cone, Frances Julia Anne, 282; Jane 
Virginia, 283; Hiram F., 283. 

Connell, James, 44. : 

Conway, Catlett, 63, 66; Francis, 62- 
64, 66; Mary, 63, 66; Nelly, 63, 64; 
Sarah, 63, 66; Rebecca (Catlett), 
62-64. 

Conygrave, Francis, 190; Hester, 190; 
Mary, 190. 

Cook, Mrs. Henry Lowell, 120; John, 

186. 

Cooke, Ebenezer, 168, 169, 171, 179. 

Cope, Sir Walter, 92. 

Copeland, Rev. Patrick, 94. ; 

Corbin, Alice, 222; Charles, 222; Ewing, 
222: Fill, 222; Fillmore Mallory, 222; 
Mary Mallory, 222; Richard R., 222; 
Roberta Edmonia, 222; Family, 222. 

Corker, Judith Clay, 62; William, 62. 

Cornwallis, 203. 

Corotoman, 104, 108-110; River, 104, 
106, 112, 114. 

Corotowamon, 106. ; 

Coryell, Howard G., 289; Katie Rob- 
ertson, 289. 

Coslett, Lieut., 193. 

Courtland, Stevens V., 251. 

Covington, Nancy, 286. 

Cowan, Andrew, 51; Hannah, 49; 
James, 49; Jane, 51. 

Cox, John, 214-216; Martha, 215, 216; 
Sarah, 215, 216; Stephen, 216; Wil- 
liam, 214-216. 

Coxe, William, 214; “Coxes Road”, 
143. 

Craig, Rev. John, 46. 

Craighill, Elizabeth Price, 277; William 
Price, 277. 

Cralle, Mrs. J. B., 276. 

Crashaw, William, 92. 

Crawford, Mrs. W., 206; Mary Thom- 
as, 282. 

Crenshaw, Ollinger, 158, 159. 

Cresswell, 43, 44; Nicholas, 37-41, 43; 
Journal, 44. 

Cromwell, 174, 181, 184, 185, 187; Rich- 
ard, 187. 

Crosley, Mrs., 208. 

Croshaw, Joseph, 255. 

Crump, Mr. & Mrs. L. B., 269. 

Cub Creek, 135-137, 142, 151, 287. 

Culpeper, Lord, 106, 194, 195, 249. 





Cunningham, Agnes, 144; Albert, 211; 
Alexander, 148; Andrew, 135-138, 
142, 145, 146, 151; Ann, Anne, 140- 
142, 149, 151, 206, 208, 209; Anne L. 
Early, 212; Ann Thomas, 139; An- 
nie Billups, 288; Augustus, 288; 
Clara, 214; Cornelius Thompson, 213, 
288; “Corrie”, 212; Dorcas, 137; 
Eliza, 145; Eliza Early, 153, 213, 244; 
Eliza Sturges, 211; Elizabeth, 136, 
138, 141, 142, 146, 148, 151, 153, 205, 
206; Elizabeth Berry, 214; Elizabeth 
R. Nimmo, 208; Elizabeth Yates, 145; 
Ellenor, 144; Esther Mary, 148; 
Frances, 153; Frances Sturges, 213, 
219; Frances Redd, 152, 153; George, 
206; Hannah, 142, 146, 150, 209, 210; 
Harriet Frances, 153, 213, 289; Har- 
riet McClurg, 211; James, 135-146, 
148-151, 207, 211, 213, 287; James, Jr. 
142, 143; Rev. James Early, 289; 
James Nathaniel, 211; James T., 153, 
214, 288; Jane, 142, 149; Jane Kelso, 
140; Jean, 136, 137; Jennie Yates, 145; 
Jeremiah Early, 214; John, 135, 137- 
139, 142-145, 150, 153, 211, 212, 288; 
John Daniel, 211; John M., 148; Jo- 
seph, 138, 139, 144, 145, 150, 288; 
Lucy, 211; Margaret, 142, 148, 150: 
Martha Indiana, 153, 213; Martha 
Scott, 151; Mary, 137, 138, 142, 150; 
Mary Frances, 211; Mary Hill Petty- 
peal, 143; Mary M., 153, 213, 288, 
89; Mary Wingfield, 213, 287; Mat- 
thew, 136, 137, 139, 140, 144, 145; 
Nancy Berry, 145; Patrick, 135; 
Samuel, 138-143, 145, 146, 153; Sarah, 
141, 142, 148, 207, 208; Sarah E. 
Cessna, 288; Sarah Wright, 145; 
Thomas, 135-139, 144, 152, 153, 207, 
211, 283; Thomas, Jr., 137; Thomas 
Scott, 211; William, 135-138, 142, 
145, 146, 151; William H., 211; Wil- 
liam Redd, 145, 153, 212, 214; Wright, 
145; Manor, 135, 136, 139. 

Cunninghams of Cub Creek, The, 205. 

Custis, 15; Anne, 22, 28; Anne Maria, 
29; Ann Jacquelin de Gheldere, 29; 
Charles Constantine, 29; Charles- 
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graphical Notes and Description of his 
Manuscript Works, 23-27; Charles- 
Francois, List of the Manuscript 
Works, 23-26; Col. Daniel Parke, 29; 
Dominicus-Francois, 22; Edmund, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 22; Eleanor Calvert, 29; 
Elizabeth, 28, 29; Frances Parke, 29; 
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orge. Dabney, John, 140; William, 47. Richard Sankey, 147, 205, 207; Rob- 
O10. Dade, Baldwin, 44; Frances (Town- ert C., 206, 212, 281; Samuel, 95, 
Har. send) 276; Sir Thomas, 59, 94, 247. 147, 206, 283; Samuel Alexander, 
5-146 Dalgleish, William, 155. 282; Samuel Clark, 207, 283; Sam- 
- Jr. Dalton, Mrs. 264, 265. uel C., 151; Samuel Cunningham, 211 ; 
"289 : Dana, M. & E., 265. Samuel Ewing, 206, 281; Samuel J., 
153. Dandridge, Martha, 29. 148; Sarah, 147, 148, 206-208, 283, 
teleo. Daniel, 95; Adeline (Moore), 282; 288 ; Sarah Cornelia, 282; Sarah Cun- 
145: Amanda F., 206; Amaziah Cunning- ningham, 205, 210; Sarah Gibson, 
137. ham, 281; Ann, 142, 151; Ann Eliza 207; Sarah Pettus, 151; Serena Car- 
288 : Neal, 147; Ann Thompson, 209; Ann ter, 282; Thomas, 147, 205-07, 283; 
: Jo. Thomson Hannah, 206; Anne Sankey, Thomas C., 209; Thomas Stocks, 
"ORS - 209; Antoinette, 207; Augusta Drake, 207; Violet Bell, 207; Virginia Mar- 
150: 281; Betsy Ann, 148, 207, 284; Char- shall, 285; William, 141, 142, 146, 
ite lotte, 205; Clark, 283; Cornelia, 283; 150, 151, 205, 206, 210, 281, 283, 288; 
150: Cunningham, 147, 205-207, 281; Da- William Jr., 210 William Hannah, 
talons vid, 147; David C., 283; Edward 206, 282, 283; William Hugh, 282; 
288. Flourney, 285; Eliza Ann, 206; Eliza- William R., 207; William T., 147, 
Mat. beth, 147, 151; Elizabeth Ann, 205, 206, 207; William Thomas, 281 282. 
145: 206; Elizabeth Bell, 206, 207; Eliza- Darby, 140. 
135: beth Dillard, 281; Elizabeth Favor, Dare, Virginia, 105. 
rah, 281; Elizabeth William, 206, 282; | Daring, 166, 167. 
ty 4 Ella C., 281; Emma Hillman, 281; | Darrah, Dr., 264. 
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142, 283; Frances Stephens, 282; Hannah David, 41 (Guide) Negro, 53. 
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de Crits, Ignace Jacques, 21; Therese- 
Angelique, 21, 29; Therese-Angel- 
ique-Caroline, 28, 29. 

de Crombrugge, Baron, 29; Anne-Ma- 
rie, 29; Jacques Marie, 29; Marie, 
29; D’Eon & Passage, 265. 

de Gheldere, Anne Jacqueline, 22, 29. 

De Graffenreid, Anna L. Nisbet, 289; 
Marshall, 289; Tscharner, 140. 

de Herckenrode, 16, 19, 20. 

de la Fayette, Marquis, 203. 

De La Warr, Lord, 246. 

“Denbeigh” 277. 

de Peellaert, Reine-Cornelia, 22. 

~ Cognets, Mrs. Anna Russell, 267, 

0 


Despar, Nicholas, 23. 

Dezendorf, John F., 202. 

Dickenson, Annie, 286; Rev. Jonathan, 
141. 

Didball, John, 61. 

Dill (Negro), 53. 

Dillard, Elizabeth 281; Frances Ste- 
phens Daniel, 282; Robert S., 282. 

Dinah, (Negro), 146. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 221. 

Diomed (horse), 33, 34. 

Disney, John, 112. 

Dixon & Hunter, 42, 43. 

Doak, Sam, 54, 56; Doakes, Mr. 51. 

Dodds, Harold W., 218; John, 41. 

Doggett, C. L., 200. 

Donegal Presbytery, 135. 

Donne, John, 228. 

Donnel, Donnell, James, 141; Robert, 
53; William, 150. 

Donnett, Chs. M., 264. 

Dougan, Col. Thomas, 251. 

Downey, Capt., 112. 

Downright, Colonel, 165. 

Downs, Thos., 295. 

Drake, Augusta, 281. 

Draper Collection, 269; Lyman C., 269. 

Drysdale, Hugh, 249, 254, 256. 

Duchee, Parson, 4. 

Dudgeon, Richard, 135; William, 142. 

Dunaway, Rawleigh, 114. 

Duncan, Kate, 284 

Dunce, 165. 

Dunlap, Colin, 44. 

Dunmore, Lord, 36; Gen., 268. 

Dyer & Collier, 264. 


Early, Alexander J., 212; Ann L. Bil- 
lups, 212; Eliza, 212, 214; Eliza- 
beth Cunningham, 153; Jeremiah, 152, 
153, 212, 214; John, 153; Peter, 153. 

Eckenrode, H. J., 197, 223. 

Eden, Richard, 89. 





Edict of Nantes, 194. 

Edloe, Capt., 215. 

Edmonson, Billy, 6. 

Edward, VI, 91. 

Edwards, Ann, 279; Emma C., 288. 

Egerton, Sir John, 95. 

Eggleston, Dr. J. D., 140, 150, 208, 
225, 284. 

Elcan, Laura Adelaide, 285; Marcus 
Cleveland, 285. 

Elcock, Alexander, 295; Anne, 295; 
Elizabeth, 295; John, 295; Mary 295; 
Thomas, 295. 

Eley, Jesse, 151. 

Eliot, 278. 

Ellett, Keziah, 278, 279; Mary, 279. 

Ellington, Elizabeth, 206, 283; Jane 
Daniel, 207; Josiah, Sr., 206; Jo- 
siah, Jr., 206, 207; Mary Langdon, 
283; Nancy, 206; Sarah Antoinette, 
283; Sarah Daniel, 206; Sarah Jane, 
206, 283; Simeon, 206, 283; Thomas 
P., 206, 283; William B., 206, 207, 


283. 
= Ben H., 287; Mary L. Linton, 


Ellis, 135; Edward Sylvester, 175, 176. 
Elmore, W. Emory, 136 

Elzey, Mr., 39. 

Emmett Collection, 6. 

“Enfield”, 277. 

— F. F. V’s, by Fairfax Harrison, 


Esker, Mrs. Jerome A., 45. 

Estes, 6. 

Evans, 135, James, 56, Lucinda, 56, 
Mary, 206; William, 206. 

Ewing, Mary Cunningham, 141, Sam- 
uel, 141. 

Eyre, Edward, 236. 

Fairfax, Mrs., 172; Brian, 36; George 
William, 36; Gideon, 172; Lady, 258, 
259; Lord, 33, 108, 109, 259, 277; 
Thomas, Lord, 30, 31, 36; Virginia, 
172, 173; family, 36. 

“Fairfield”, 30. 

Family of John Moore of Caroline and 
King George Counties, 62. 

Farrar, Ferrer, Cicely, 215; John, 91; 
Katherine, 215; Nicholas, the young- 
er, 90, 92; Nicholas, 91; Thomas, 
215; Mrs. Thomas, 216; William, 215. 

Farwell, L., 266; & Boutwell, 264. 

Fauntleroy, Catherine Moore, 222. 

Faver, Sarah Chenery, 210. 

Favor, Elizabeth, 281. 

Fearnot (horse), 142. 

Fenton Hall, 277. 

Fiddler, Alsie, 155. 
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Field and Call, 146. 

Fill (Negro), 152. 

Findley, James, 148; Margaret, 148. 

Finley, David, 206; Isabella, 206; 
James, 206; Jane, 206, William, 206. 

Finney, Mary Cocke, 216; William, 216. 

First District Academy, 101. 

Firth, Charles H., 183, 187, 189, 190, 
191. 

Fisher, Mrs., 191; Joseph, 278. 

Fishing Bag, 113. 

Fitzhugh, 121; Col., 196; Henry, 196; 
Mary Lee, 24; William, 195, 196. 

Fleet, Beverley, 72, 162, 226, 298. 

Fletcher, 241, 243; John Gould, 229, 
246. 

Flippen, Percy Scott, 256. 

Flood, John, 118; Mary, 118; Nathan- 
iel, 118; Thomas, 118. 

Flourney, Matthews, 142. > 

Flournoy, Mary H. Boyd, 286; Wil- 
liam Cabell, 286. 

Fluker, Ida, 210, 288; P. A., 288. 

Foote, Mr., 45; Richard, 194. 

Force, Peter, 173. = 

Fort, Jamestown, 233; Miflin, 6. 

Foster, Mrs. 6; Charlotte Daniel, 205; 
Harriet Daniel, 207; Isaac, 31; Jane 
209; Joseph, 205; Thomas, 207. 

Fox, D. R., 237. 

Freeman, Rev. Mr., 100; Douglas S., 
218. 

Fram (Frame) 16; Hannah, 28; John, 
59 


Francis Epes. His Ancestors and De- 
scendants. Book, Review of, 225. 

Franklin, James, 135. 

Frazier, James, 144. 

Fropie, Mrs. 266. 

Fuqua, William, 135. 

Fulkerson, Abram, 202. 

Fuller, Hulbert, 175, 176. 

Fulton, John, 144. 


Gaines, Anne, 149; Anne Thompson 
Adams, 208; Caty, 285; Elizabeth 
Venable, 135; Heiram, 149, 150, 208; 
James H., 208; Jennie, 208; Mar- 
garet Cunningham, 148, 208; Martha 
Indiana, 287; Mary Pendleton, 149; 
Richard, 142, 148, 149; William 
Shanklin, 208. 

Gallatin, Mr., 123. 

Gann, Adam, 51. 

Garfield, 201. 

Garland, David, 140; Sarah, 213. 

Garnett, James Mercer, 122, 127. 

Gates (Gen.) 5; Sir Thomas, 246. 

Gazette, The, 11. 





George, III, 90; Margaret, 136, 137; 
ee Cunningham, 136, 137; Thom- 
as, k 

Gherardi, D., 26. 

Sy Martha Virginia, 286; Sarah, 


Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 231, 232. 

Gilliam, Charles Edgar, 180; John R., 
207, 284; Margaret, 284; Margaret 
Ann, 284; Margaret Ann Calhoun, 
207; William Edward, 284. 

Gilliland, Agnes, 51; Elizabeth (Betsy), 
52; John, 52; Polly, 52; William, 52. 

Gillison, John, 63, 66; Mary, 63, 66. 

Gilman, Mrs. 263. 

Glass, Carter, 218. 

Glazebrook, Eugenia G., 161; Preston 
G., 161. 

“Glengarry”, 33. 

Glenn, Keith, 228. 

Gobions, 118, 

Goddard, Mary Katherine, 203, 204. 

Golding, Codelia A., 286. 

Goode, 281; John, 217. 

Goodrich, 42; John, 44. 

Goodrum, Emiline E. Daniel, 206; 
John, 206. 

Goodwin, Mary Frances, 260; Maud 
Wilder, 175; Rebecca, 278. 

Gordon, James, 110. 

Gose, G. Cowan, 272. 

Goss, Gass, David, 46; Isabella, 45, 46; 
James, 46. 

Gower, Jane, 215. 

Gracchus (horse) 33. 

Graham, Caroline H., 276; George, 276; 
George Mason, 276; Jane Brent, 276; 
Mary Ann Jane, 276; Richard, 276. 

Granbery, 220; Ann Gregory, 220; 
John, Jr., 221; Josiah, 220, 221; Ju- 
lian Hastings, 221; William, 220, 221. 

“Gravel Hill”, Charlotte Co., 208, 211, 
284, 285. 

Gray, Mrs., 264, 265; Robert, 231; 
William, 147. 

Grayson, Col., 38; William, 39. 

Greatest Fact in Modern History, Ad- 
dress on, 83. 

Green, Col., 38; Martha, 60. 

be a Gen., 204; Lorenzo Johnston, 

“Greenway Court”, 33, 36. 

Gregory, Ann, 220, 221; Christian, 221. 

Greig, Capt., 110. 

Grimes, Adeline, 212; Eliza Cunning- 
ham, 213; Eliza Early, 214, 284; 
Frances, 212, Frances Adeline, 214; 
Indiana, 212; John, 213; Joseph W., 
212-214; Martha, 212; Martha In- 
diana, 214; Thomas Wingfield, 213. 
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Groome, nz C., 195, 196. 
Grymes, Col., 109. 
Gunston Hall, 38, 155, 276. 


Habsburg, 20, House of, 17. 

Hagan, Mrs. Jane Moore (Gray), 62. 

Hakluyt, 229; Richard, 87-89, 91, 96. 

Hall, Mr., 98; Addison, 114; Amanda, 
275; Bolling, 275; Eliza Dixon, 275; 
Emma Bolling, 275; Jane Abercrom- 
bie, 275; Martha Bryan, 275; Mary 
Bibb, 275; Nancy, 275; Polly Wilkie, 
275; Sarah, 275. 

Hamersley, Hugh, 90. 

Hamilton, Major, 204; Alexander, 143; 
Annie E. T. Sparks, 288; David 
Blount, 288. 

Hammond, Hans, 1, 121. 

Hamner, Clifton Garland, 286; Sallie 
Anderson, 286. 

Hancock, 201. 

Hanna, Mary Cunningham, 137, Robert, 
137, 144. 

Hannah, Alice A. McFaddin, 284; 
Alice Nunnally, 286; Andrew, 142, 
149-51, 206, 209; Andrew Lee, 286; 
Ann Cunningham, 150, 206; Anne, 
286; Anne E., 209; Ann Eliza, 284; 
Ann Thomson, 150, 206; Archer, 286; 
Clara Ransom, 285; Charlotte Ella 
Barksdale, 209; Ella K. Watkins, 285; 
Ella S. Hunt, 285; Elizabeth Lucy, 
285; Emmett, 209; Flournoy Brent, 
284; George, 149, 150, 208, 209, 284; 
George B., 209; George Cunningham, 
208, 284; George Gordon, 285 ; George 
Samuel, 284; Hamner, 286; Isabel, 
151; Isabel Bonfield, 285; James Cun- 
ningham, 150, 208, 286 ; James Pinck- 
ney, 286; Jane, 149, 150; Jane C. 
Thornton, 209 ;sx jennie, 145; "Joel Mor- 
ton, 285; Joel Watkins, 208, 284; 
John, 150; John Kirkpatrick, 285 : 
John Sprigans, 284; Julia Ann, 208; 
Juliet, 284; Kate, 286; Katherine 
Robertson, 286; Laura Adelaide, 284, 
285; Lena, 285; Lizzie Archer, 284; 
Lucy Ann, 284; Lucy Lavalette, 209; 
Lucy Morton, 208, 285 ; Maggie Mul- 
dron, 284; Marcia Flournoy, 284 ; 
Margaret Venable, 284; Marie Price, 
286; Martha Brent, 208 ; Martha V. 
Gibson, 286 ; Mary, 150; Mary Clai- 
borne, 285 ; Mary E. Richardson, 285 ; 
Mary Elliott, 209, 286; Mary Elmira, 
285; Mary G. Marshall, 285; Melissa, 
286; Mollie, 286; Nancy Covington, 
286; Nannie Irene, 285; Presley 
Marshall, 285; Presley Thornton, 209; 





Robert A., 209; Robert Morton, 284; 
Samuel, 150, 209, 286; Samuel Bald- 
win, 284; Sarah, 286; Sarah Harris, 
286; Sara J. Hamner, 286; Sara Jane, 
286; Susan Watkins, 208, 285; Thom- 
as Cunningham, 285; Virginia Mar- 
shall, 285; Walter, 285; William An- 
drew, 208; 286; William C., 150, 209; 
William Morton, 208, 285; William 
Nimmo, 286; William S., 209; Fam- 
ily Bible, 285. 

Hansford, Thomas, 173, 174, 175. 

Hardesty, 108. 

Hardwick, William, 135, 138. 

Hardy, S. P., 222. 

Harwood, Samuel, 216; Temperance 
Cocke, 216. 

Harriot, Thomas, 89. 

Harley, Robert, 168. 

Harrell, 39, 44; I. S., 35. 

Harris, 165, 167; Alva Printup, 288; 
John L., 288; Sarah, 286; William, 


164. 

Harrison, 259; Dr. 15; Anne, 187, 188; 
Benjamin, 109, 115-120, 183, 191, 193; 
Benjamin III, 117, 193; Brian, 190; 
Carter H., 270, 271, 272; Carter 
Henry, 220; Edward 192, 193; Eliza- 
beth 116, 193, 220; Fairfax, 195, 196, 
250; Francis Burton, 115, 183; F. C,, 
115; Francis C., 188, 190, 191; H. S, 
222; Henry, 117; Henry Kirke, 192; 
Hugh, 189; Joanna, 192; John, 189, 
191; J. Houston, 183; James T., 192; 
Jeremy 117; John, 117, 118; Joseph, 
189; Judith, 193; Katherine, 187-190, 
193; Martha, 190; Mary, 118, 192; 
Mary Flood, 118; Michael, 192, 193; 
Ned, 193; Peter, 118, 193; Ralph, 187- 
190; Richard, 183, 184, 187, 188; St. 
George, 118; Sidney, 117; Stanley, 
188; Susan, 116, 283; Susanna, 190; 
Susannah Randolph, 220; Thomas, 
116, 119, 183-192; Valentine Blacker, 
193; William, 67, 189; William 
7 109, 183; Gen. Wm. Henry, 

— Waples and Allied Families, 


Harristocks, 215. 

Hartshorn, C., 264, 266. 

Hastie, Robert, 137. 

Hatcher, William E., 114. 

Havernell, Francis, i78. 

Hay, Daniel, 138, 142; Matthew, 142. 

Hayes, 201. 

Haywood, Nicholas, 194, 196. 

Hazelhurst, Geo. H., 289; Irene Nes- 
bit, 289 
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Heard, Miss, 289. 

Hendrick, Burton, 83. 

Hening, 182; Statutes, 35, 44, 106. 

Henry, Mr. 154; Dr., 211; Elizabeth, 
267; Mary Frank, 211; Patrick, 111, 
218, 267; Henry, W. W. 154. 

Henry’s, Patrick, Law License and 
Qualifications, 154. 

Hepburn, Mr., 42; William, 43. 

Herbert, William; 44. 

Herndon, Adeline A. Linton, 287; Flor- 
ence E. Linton, 287; Major Geo. P., 
287; John G., 212; John Goodwin, 
135, 205, 207, 223, 281, 287; John G., 
136, 149, 151; Mr. & Mrs. John G., 
287. 

Hendrick, Judith Michaux, 217; Lucy, 
217; Matilda, 217; Pamelia, 217; 
Sophia, 217; William, 216, 217. 

Hevener, Lizzie Archer, 284. 

Hicks, William, 44. 

Hicksford Baptist Church, 278. 

Highflyer, (horse) 34. 

Higginbotham, Ann, 290-92, 295; An- 
thony, 290; Benjamin, 292-94; Beu- 
lah, 293, 294, 296; Charles 290-94; 
Cleaver, 290-94; Frances Riley, 291, 
292; Henry, 293; Hepzibah, 290; 
James, 291, 292; John, 290-296; John, 
Sr., 291; Joseph, 290-94; Millicent, 
292-294; Nicholas, 290, 291; Rosa- 
mund, 291; Thomas, 290-94; William, 
292-94. i 

Higginson, S., 266; S., Jr., 265, Hill, 
256; Mr., 211; Blanton, 214; Conway, 
193; Edward, 255; Elizabeth Gregory, 
102; James, 139; Mary Ellis, 214; 
Mary Frances, 211; Richard, 295; 
Robert W., 262; Will, 193. 

Hilliard, Wm., 263-65. 

Hillman, Emma, 281. 

Hobart & Worsley, 264, 265. 

Hocker, Obedience, 143. 

Hodges, John, 101. 

Hodgson, 251. 

Hogan, Elijah, 54, 55; Mrs. Elijah, 53; 
Mary, 53, 55. 

Hoggard, Thurmer, 101. 

Holladay, 101, 102; Mildred M., 100. 

Holland, Dick, 146. 

Holt, James, 118. 

Homer, 124. 

Hooe, Ann Alexander, 276; Elizabeth 
Mary Ann Barnes, 276; Frances 
Dade, 276; Gerard, 276; Capt. John, 
oe Col. Rice, 276; Sarah Barnes, 

Hooke, Edd., 61; Capt. Francis, 59, 60. 

Hopkins, Dr. Samuel, 217. 





Hornihough, Anne, 295. 

Honeheus, Ann Catherine, 279; John, 
279; Sarah Quarles, 279. 

Houghton, Mary, 295. 

Houlkner, Thomas, 184. 

Howard, Lord, 249, 251. 

Howe, 41; Genl., 3; Lord, 277; Mar- 
mm 277 ; Sir Thomas, 277; ’s Army, 


Hubert, Sir, 115. 

Hudson, Charles, 45, 47. 

Huguenot, The, 72, 194-96. 

Hull, A. H., 283, 288; A. L., 214; Lucy 
Ann., 286. 

Humphrey, Humphries, 155. 

Hundley, Anthony, 145; Sally F., 145; 
Sarah M., 222; Susan, 145; Susan 
Estes, 145. 

Hunt, Frances, 285; James, 137; Rev. 
Robert, 93. 

Hunter, C. L., 214; Robert, 255; Wil- 
liam, 44. 

Hunts, Messrs., 9, 10. 

Hutcheson, N. G., 216. 


Inderwick, 188, 189. 

Indian Massacre, 235, 245; Shields, 105. 

Indians, 91-94, 104, 106, 163-168, 170, 
172-174, 176-178, 228-48, 251, 268. 

Ingram, 171. 

In His Own Country and Other Poems, 


In Memories—M organ Poiteaux Robin- 
son, 57. 

Ireton, 185. 

Isaac (Negro), 145. 

Isaac, Samuel, 31, 32. 


Jack, Adeline Moore, 282; Kindred, 
282; Patrick, 214. 

Jack of Diamonds (horse), 142, 

Jackson, Jane Daniel, 205; Stonewall, 
209; William N., 205. 

Jacob (Negro), 149. 

Jacob’s Well, 31. 

Jail Bird Immigrants to Virginia, 180. 

James I, 90-92, 231, 233. 

Jamestown, 214, 233, 244, 245, 249, 255. 

Jamison, Samuel, 47. 

Japazeus, 94, 

Jefferson, Governor, 144, 203, 204; Mr., 
41, 42, 123, 131, 154; Thomas, 112, 
131-34, 218. 

Jeffress, 202. 

Jenings, Mrs., 260, Edmund, 249-261. 

Jenings, Edmund, Notes on the Hon., 
248 


Jenkins, Brig. Genl., 209. 
Jennie (Negro), 141. 
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Jeter, Dr., 114; Jeremiah Bell, 113, 114. 

John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell of 
London and Williamsburg. Book, re- 
view of, 223. 

John Thomson, Presbyterian Constitu- 
tionalist, Minister of the Word, etc., 
Book, review of, 223. 

John Stockdell of Madison County, Va., 


219. 

Johns, Elizabeth C., 207. 

Johnson, Mrs., 264; Robert, 90; Wm., 
215 


5. 

Johnston, Mrs. 266; Ann, 150; John, 
150, 217; Mary Cunningham, 150; 
Peyton, 150, Sam., 150; William, 150. 

Jolly Roger (horse), 33. 

Jones, Major, 12; E. A., 222; Mrs. 
Green, 198-201. 

Judah P. Benjamin, 158. 

Judyth (Negro), 66. 

Jorgenson, Joseph, 202. 

Jordon, Sarah, 215; Thomas 215, 216 


Kasehagen, Mrs. Lillian Brown Hig- 
ginbotham, 290, 291, 296. 

Kecoughtan, 242. 

Keene, Anne Hancock, 286; John, 286 

Keir, Mr. 42; Collin, 39, 40, 42. 

Keith, Mr., 115-17, 119, 120, 183, 191, 
193; Sir William, 255. 

Keller, Mrs. George M., 206. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, 269. 

Kelso, Jean, 141; Robert, 141. 

Kendrick, Anderson M., 282; Eliza 
Jane Lennard, 282; Henry, 31, 32; 
J. H., 282; Mary Ann Lennard, 282. 

Kennebrew, Rev. Mr., 282; Frances 
Cunningham Billups, 282. 

Kennon, Richard, 135, 138; William, 
135, 138. 

Kidd, James, 217. 

Killick, Mrs. Elizabeth Yates, 145. 

Kilpatrick, Mr., 42. 

Kimball, Fiske, 218. 

King, Adeline Moore, 282; Eliza Ann 
Daniel, 206; Elizabeth Moore, 282; 
James Carter, 282; Thomas Butler, 
206, William, 192. 

Kinsolving, Wythe Leigh, 298. 

Kirk, Mr. 37. 

Kirton, Thomas, 195. 

Knott, Charles, 62. 

Ku Klux Klan, 201. 


Lady Bunbury (horse), 33, 34. 
Lafitte, Jean, 276. 

Lalemand, Gen. Charles, 276. 
Lambert Collection Documents, 30. 
Lambert, Gerard B., 30. 





Lamkin (Lampkin), Alexander Woods, 
55; Asta, 55; Eliza Woods, 55; Jane 
Moore, 53, 54; Londan, 53; Louise, 
55; Mary, 53, 54, 59; Minerva, 55; 
Nucca, 53; Robert Allison, 55; Ro- 
sannah Woods, 51-55; Washington C.,, 
54, 55; William, 51, 53-55; William 
Griffin, 55. 

La Motte, 19. 

Lane, John H., 177; John Haden, 175; 

Langdon, Mary, 283. 

Langley, Abigail, 221. 

Lanier, John, 219; Nicholas, 219; Samp- 
son, 219. 

Lapsley, Joseph, 49; Sarah Woods, 49. 

Las Casas, 228. 

Laurence, Jonas, 263. 

Lawrence, 140; Richard, 178. 

— John, 105; John, Sr., 206; Row, 


Leackey, Jean, 47. 

Lear, John, 251. 

Learned, D., 266. 

Leaves from an Old Washington Diary, 
1854-1863, 297. 

Lee, Edmund Jennings, 259; Mary Anne 
Randolph Custis, 29; Richard, 251, 
258; Robert E., 29, 109, 218; Thomas, 
258; House, 218. 

Legh, Dr. Thomas, 190; Henry, 190. 

Lennard, Eliza Jane, 282; Jane Cun- 
ningham Daniel, 282; John Borum, 
282; Mary Ann, 282, 283; Sarah 
Frances, 282; Thomas Cunningham, 
282; William Daniel, 282. 

Leopold, Emperor, 17. 

Lester, Mary Waddell, 283; R. P., 283. 

Letter Concerning “The Virginia Lit- 
erary Scientific and Military Acad- 
emy’. 97, 

Letters of John Taylor of Carolina, 1. 

Letts, Malcolm, 24. 

Lew, Tho., 109. 

Lewis, Col., 40; A., 264, 266; C., 263, 
264; Griffin, 219; James Littleberry, 
285; John, 154; E. Lloyd, 211; Mary 
E., 207. 

“Lexington” 276. 

Linton, Alexander Brown, 151; 210, 
214; Adeline Anna, 287; Ann, 210; 
287; Annie, 287; Annie Eliza, 287; 
Belinda S. Reid, 287; Codelia A. 
Golding, 286; Edward, 210; Eliza 
Grimes, 287; Eliza Jane, 210; Flor- 
ence Early, 287; Henry Hull, 286; 
Horace Early 287; James Thompson, 
210; Jane Daniel, 151, 210; Jennie 
Steiner, 287; Jenny Daniel, 287; John 
Alexander, 287; John Sankey, 210, 
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286; Julia, 286, Lucy, 287; Lucy A. 
Hull, 286; Mary 286; Mary C., 287; 
Mary Hannah, 210; Mary Lillian, 
287; Mary W. Cunningham, 287; 
Martha Indiana, 214; Martha I. 
Grimes, 287; Minnie, 287; Nettie, 
287; Ruth, 210; Ruth Brown, 210; 
Samuel, 210; Samuel D., 288; Samuel 
Daniel, 210, 212, 213, 287; Sarah 
Cheney, 210, 288; William Alexander, 
210, 214, 287; William H. S., 287; 
William Thomas, 287. 

Lipscomb, Reuben, 279. 

Literary Treatment of Bacon's Rebel- 
lion in Virginia, The, 163. 

Little, Abel, 277; Andrew, 277; Ara- 
bella, 277; Arabella Jane, 277; Arch- 
ibald Alexander, 277; Charles, 277; 
Christian Murray, 277; Edmund, 277; 
Elizabeth Conrad, 277; Jane Craig- 
hill, 277; John Peyton, 277; M. V., 
277; Margaret, 277; Margaret Howe, 
277; Mary Blair Whiting, 277; Mary 
Manly, 277; Oliver, 277; Robert 
Howe, 277; Thomas, 277; William, 
277; William A., 277; Family, 277. 

Littlejohn, Joseph, 139, 144. 

Logan, David, 135; James, 135. 

“Logsdale”, 217. 

London, Tirzah (Higginbotham), 290. 

Long, Breckenridge, 218. 

Louis, XIV, 17, 18. 

Lovatt, Randolph, 187. 

Love, Frances, 209. 

Lucas, James, 295. 

Lucy (Negro), 141, 148. 

Lunsford, Lewis, 114. 

Loyalism in Alexandria, Virginia, 35. 


McBridge, Margaret, 56; Martin, 56. 

McCausland, Alexander, 209; Charlotte 
Hannah, 209; Emmett Hannah, 209; 
John, 209; Samuel Hannah, 209. 

McClatchey, Julia Allen, 289; William 
Penn, 289. 

McClurg, Harriet R., 211; Nathaniel, 

152, 211; Polly Redd, 152, 211. 

McConnel, Alexander, 135. 

McCullock, Mary, 209. 

McDearman, James T. C., 208; Mary 
en 208; Sarah Elizabeth, 208, 


McDey, McVey, Margaret, 137. 
McDowell, John, 49; Magdalena, 49. 
McFaddin, Alice A., 284. 

McFarland, George M., 197. 

McFerrin, John B., 54. 

= Anne Sankey, 209; James W. 





McGroarty, William Buckner, 35, 219. 

McGuire, Col., 277; John P., 155; Mary 
Little, 277. 

Mcllwaine, 255. 

McIntire, C., 264, 266. 

McJunkin, David, 206; Elizabeth A. 
Daniel, 206. 

McKee, David, 138. 

McKitrick, Daniel, 143. 

McLean, Dr., 200; Daniel, 198; Daniel 
Ebenezer, 202; E. P., 200; Helen, 
202; Nancy (Nannie) 198, 202; Wil- 
liam, 198-202. 

McVey, Margaret, 137. 


MacDonald, Angus, 33; Rose, 161. 

Machen, John, 136. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 218. 

MacLehose, James, 105. 

MacLeod, William Christie, 236. 

Madison, Ambrose, 63, 66; Francis, 63, 
66; James, 63-67, 276; James, Jr., 63, 
64, 66, 67; Nelly, 63, 64, 66, 67. 

Maelen, Ph. vander, 16. 

Maerch, Vander, 16, 19. 

Mahone, William, 201. 

Malone, Dumas, 218; Sherrod, 205. 

Mallory, Bettie Quarles, 279; Mary, 
222; Mary Ellett, 279; Mrs. Robert 
Mason, 278; Samuel Waller, 279; 
Solomon Waller, 280; Thomas, 279. 

Manly, Mary, 277; Sarah, 277. 

Maurer, Maurer, 249. 

Mapp, Alf J., Jr., 104. 

Mapsack Bay, (Mobjack) 40. 

Mark Anthony (horse), 33. 

Marks, Mrs. W. M., 275. 

Marlborough, 18. 

Marr, Gideon, 140. 

Marshall, Mary Gray, 285. 

Martin, Capt., 95; John, 141. 

Mason, 5, 155; Mr., 39, 41, 44; Annie, 
213; Elizabeth Mary Ann Barnes, 
276; Frances, 213; George, 35, 38, 
155, 196, 276; Graham, 276; James, 
213; Martha I. Park, 213; Polly 
Cary, 222; Richard Barnes, 276; 

Sally Barnes Hooe, 276; Stevens Thom- 
son, 155; Thomas, 38, 155; William 
Redd, 213; Wylie W., 213. 

Matchen (horse), 34. 

Mathews, Charles Lewis, 153; John, 
195; Thomas, 168. 

Matoaka, 95. 

Matthews, George, 153; Frances Dan- 
iel, 208; Margaret Daniel, 284; Mary 
W., 109; William, 208; William Dan- 
iel, 208, 284. 

Maury, James, 47, 48. 
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Mayo, Bernard, 218; William, 109. 

Meade, Everard Kidder, 30, 225; Rob- 
ert Douthat, 158. 

Menendez, 104. 

Menk, Patricia Holbert, 194. 

Mercer, David, 283; Jesse, 210. 

Meredith, Harriett C. Bradley, 220; 
Pleasant, 220. 

Meriwether, 6 

Merriam, Mrs. Thomas B., 213. 

Merry Point, 110, 114. 

Messinger, D., 266. 

Meyne (Mayre) Marie Chrétienne, 16. 

Michael, Margaret, 29. 

Michael, Son of Archibald Woods, 45. 

Michaud, 16. 

Michaux, Michaux, Abraham, 196; 
Esther Mary, 148; Joseph, 217; Ju- 
dith, 217. 

Millar-Allen Cemetery, 267, 268, 270. 

Millar, Florence, 270, 271; Isaac, 270. 

Miller, Mr. 7; Dr., 155; William, 155. 

Milner, Emily G., 281. 

Mills, Lawrence, 270. 

Mitchell, Mary, 60. 

Moger, Allan W., 197. 

Monocans, 238. 

Monroe, James, 124, 276. 

Moore, Capt. 6; Mrs. 222; Adeline,, 
282, 283; Augustine, 63; Elizabeth, 
282; Rev. H., 264; Hugh, 282; Jane 
53, 54, 62-64; Mrs. J. S.; 54; John, 
62-66; Martha Selena, 283; Mrs. Re- 
becca (Catlett) Conway, 62-67; Wil- 
liam, 62-67; (negro) 65. 

Mordecai, Emma, 113. 

Morgan Poiteaux Robinson, In Memo- 
riam, 57. 

Morgan, Mr., 155; Mrs., 155; Charles 
Stephen, 57; Nancy (Ellington) Dan- 
—" 206; Virginia, 57; William S., 
207. 

Morattico, 107; Creek, 104. 

Moriarty, G. Andrews, 220. 

Morris, 31. 

Morrissette, Mr. 60. 

Morrison, Samuel Eliot, 218. 

Morrison, William Walker, 283. 

Morton, Elizabeth Ann, 286; Emily 
Coon, 286; George Nash, 285; Lena 
Hannah, 285; Lucy, 208; Lucy Ann, 
284 ; Lucy Hannah, 286 ; Marcia 
Flournoy, 284; Mary Brown, 285 ; 
Quin LeGrand, 285 ; Richard, 197- 
201; Robert, 284; Susannah Watkins, 
208; W. S., 135, 136, 139; Walter, 
286; William, 208. 

Mosco, 104-6. 

Moseley, 219; Carberton, 220; Hum- 





phrey, 220; Katherine Smyth, 220; 
Margaret Heigham, 220; Ousden, 
219; Richard, 220; Robert B., 220; 
rs Burnett, 220 William, 219, 
20. 

“Mt. Airy”, Clarke County, 33, 262; 
Eagle, 36; Pleasant, S. C., 210; Ver- 
non, 32, 7. 

wt Dorothy Troth, 160; George, 39, 


Muldrow, Maggie, 284. 
Mullins, 140. 
Munford, Robert, 62. 
Murdo, Mr., 42, 43. 


Nance (negro), 149. 
Nandtaughtacund, King of, 105. 
Nansamund, 241, 242. 

Neal, Ann Eliza, 147. 

Ned (negro), 148. 

Nell (negro), 53. 

Nelson, Gen., 9; John, 52; Rebecca, 
213; Thomas, 108. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 220. 

Newport, Capt., 233, 238-240; Chris- 
topher, 83. 

N ys Col., 132, 133; Gov., 196; Lt. 
Gov., 254; Mr., 131; Mrs. 132; 
Anna E. Hannah, 209; Francis, III, 
249; Robert, 131, 209; Robert Eas- 
ley, 221; Sarah, 132; Wilson C., 131. 

Nicholl, William, 59. 

Nickelson, Charity, 213; James R., 212; 
Joseph, 213, 214; Lilias, 213. 

Nimmo, Elizabeth Roberts, 208; Wil- 
liam, 208. 

Nisbet, Anna Lou, 289; Henrietta W., 
289; Irene, 289; James, 288; James 
A., 288; James Cooper, 289; John 
W., 289; Mary E. Young, 289; Pen- 
elope Cooper, 288. 

Noble, 187. 

Northern Neck, 31, 105, 106, 108, 113, 
114, 258, 259; Grant, 109. 

Norton, George, 282; Mary Billups, 282. 

Notes and Queries, 154, 218, 222, 275. 

Notes on Some Early Huguenot Settle- 
ments in Virginia, 195. 

Nott, Col., 256; Gov., 258; Edward, 
249, 255. 

Nowell, Benjamin, 116; Elizabeth, 116; 
Thomas, 116. 

Nucca (negro), 53. 

Nugent, 214. 

Nunnally, Alice, 286. 


Oates, Sar 291; William, 294. 
Occoquan, 32. 
Ochs. ‘Adal S., 218. 
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Ogle, Anne, 262. 

Okee, 237. 

Old Buck Run Churchyard Cemetery, 
268. 

Old Celer (horse), 33. 

Old Orchard, 112, 114. 

Old Presbyterian Meeting House, 43. 

Old Tavern Inn, 208. 

Old Virginia Gentlemen, The, and Other 
Sketches, 68. 

Olsen, H. A., 271. 

Opechancanough, 93, 95, 244. 

Opsyck, Jonathan, 152. 

Orange, House of, 17. 

Oragin, Thomas, 202. 

Orkney, Earl of, 260. 

Orr, John A., 192. 

Owens, Marie B., 275. 


Page, John, 109. 

Pape, 187, 191. 

Paquot, 16, 21, 23. 

Parish: Bibury, 16; Bruton, 260, 277; 
Cornwall, 141; Cumberland, 143; 
Frederick, 33; North Farnham, 155, 
219; Rapides, 276; St. Anne’s, 46; St. 
Mark, 268, 269; St. Patrick, 141; 
Varina, 216; Westover, 61; Wey- 
anoke, 61. 

Park, Alfred, 213; Ann H., 212; Ann 
Heard, 213, 289; Eliza C., 212; Eliza 
Catherine, 213, 289; Ezekiel E., 152; 
Frances, 213; James Sankey, 213; 
John, 213; John S., 212; Joseph, 147 
Susannah, 152. 

Parke, Frances, 29. 

Parker, Capt., 40, 42; Col. 277. 

Parkes, William, 168. 

Parks, Elizabeth Sankey, 205; James, 
139; Joseph, 205; Mary, 205. 

Parr, Hugh, 295. 

Partridge, 100; Alden, 97, 99, 100; 
Samuel, 99, 

Paspahegh, 233, 244, 245. 

Passage, A., 266. 

Pates, Mr., 171. 

Paul, John, 202. 

Paulet, Holbrook, 296. 

Payn, Merryman, 109. 

Payne, Mary Virginia, 220. 

Peachey, William, 112. 

Pearson, Charles C., 197, 201. 

Peck, Ella C., 283. 

Peckham, George, 231. 

Peek, Felix G., 281; Marie Antoinnette 
Daniel, 281. 

Pendleton, Mr., 154; Edmund, 2, 4, 35; 
Elizabeth, 222; Eugene A., 222; Eu- 
gene R., 222; Henry Clay, 222; Jos- 





eph Holmes, 222; Nannie E. Robin- 
son, 222; Sarah Hundley, 222; Susan 
Alice, 222; Family, 222. 

Pengally, Sergeant, 187. 

Penn, James, 286; Kathryn W. Boyd, 
286; William, 196. 

Pennington, Abraham, 32; Isaac, 31. 

Pepys, Samuel, 186. 

Percy, George, 93, 233, 246. 

Perrin, Carrie Bowen, 270; Katherine, 
215; Richard, 215; Sarah, 215. 

Pettypool, Mary Hill, 143. 

Pettus, Sarah, 151; Thomas, 142. 

Phil (negro), 66. 

Philip V, 18; Duke of Anjou, 17, 18. 

Phillips, John, 106. 

Pickens, Israel, 135. 

Pick-horne Farm, 215, 216. 

Picquendale, Baron, 29. 

Pissassack, King of, 105. 

Pirenne, Henri, 15. 

Plaything (horse), 34. 

Pleasants, Dorothea Cary, 215; John, 
215; Lucile G., 118. 

Pocahontas, 93, 229, 230, 237, 241, 243. 

Poindexter, 230. 

Poinsett, Joel R., 262. 

Polk, Capt. Charles, 210. 

Pollard, Joseph, 155. 

Pope, Billy, 2. 

Poplar Neck, 255. 

Popple, Mr., 260. 

Porter, Hugh, 138; Margaret Daniel, 
208; Oliver, 207; Rezin, 148, 208. 

Porteus, Beilby, 251 

Portsmouth Academy, 101. 

Posfay, Mrs. Curry C., 219. 

Potomac Interlude, the Story of Wood- 
lawn Mansion and the Mount Vernon 
Neighborhood, 160. 

Powell, Joan, 16, 28; Thomas, 107. 

Powers, Ann Catherine, 279; Bernard 
Lambeth, 279. 

Powhatan, 237-243, 245, 248; King, 
233; Plantation, 262. 

Presbyterian Mi£nister and Meeting 
House In Richmond County, A., 155. 

Preston, Sarah Campbell, 269, 

Price, Elizabeth M., 285; Marie, 286; 
William, 285. 

Priestly, Herbert I., 237. 

Prince Henry, 95. 

——— Jenny D. Linton, 287; Joseph 

Prospero, 94. 

Province Island, 5. 

Purdie, 43; Alexander, 42. 

Quarles, 278; Bettie, 278, 279; Doro- 
thea, 278, 279; Judith, 278; Mary, 
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279; Solomon, 278, 279; Susan A., 
rod Susanna E., 279; Waller, 278, 

Quary, Robert, 249, 256. 

Queen, Anne, 192; Elizabeth, 87, 89, 91, 
116; Mary, 91. 

Quin, D. B., 232. 

Quone (Negro), 145. 


Rachel (Negro), 53. 

Randolph, 122; Mr., 13, 14, 121-23; 
Edmund, 108; Isham, 139; John, 260; 
of Roanoke, 30, 33, 34, 154; Peyton, 
154; Susannah, 220; Thomas J., 131; 
William, 139, 

Rainey, John, 145. 

Raleigh, Walter, 87, 89, 91, 96. 

Ramillies, Field of, 18. 

Randel, William, 230, 231. 

Rankin, David, 282; Martha Moore, 
282; Mary Moore, 282. 

Ransom, Clara, 285. 

Ranter, widow, 167. 

Rastell, John, 89. 

Ravensworth, 196; Fitzhugh, 195. 

Ray, Marie W., 282, 283; W. S., 149, 
a 282, 283; Mrs. Worth S., 206, 

Read, James, 139, 143, 263, 265, 266; 
John S., 263. 

Reagan, John H., 283. 

Reaves, Thomas, 217. 

Redd, Betsy Ann Daniel, 207; Charles 
Anderson, 207; Elizabeth, 212; Eliza- 
beth Ann, 214; Frances, 152; Fran- 
ces Anderson, 207; James K., 284; 
James Kelso, 207; Martha, 207; 
Mary E. Lewis, 207; Polly, 211; 
Sarah Antoinette, 207, 214, 284; 
Thomas, 153, 207; William, 207, 214; 
William A., 284; William Anderson, 
207, 284. 

Reddan, Reddin, Ann, 290; John, 290. 

Redford, Francis, 216; John, 216; John, 
it. 216; Mary Cocke, 216. 

Reddy, Ann Waller, 219, 280. 

Reed, Anne Gaines, 149; James, 138; 
Jonathan, 149. 

Reeve, Hester "eo Goodall, 222. 

Regulus (horse), 

Reid, Belinda ioe 287. 

Reines, John, 279; Richard, 279; Sarah 
Quarles, 279. 

Renick, Remick, 150. 

Rex, Millicent B., 197. 

Reynolds, Henry, 62; Mary, 62; Minnie 
Baker, 54. 

Rich, Robert, 90. 

Richardson, ‘Alice Mallory, 222; John 





P., 285; Mary Elizabeth, 285. 

Riley, Frances, 291. 

Ripon Hall, 255, 259, 261. 

Risley, Rev. S., 263. 

Roanoke (horse), 34. 

Roberson, H. C., 155. 

Roberts, Patsy, 281. 

Robertson, Anne, 143; Ann H. Park, 
289; Frances, 289 ; Henry, 143; 
James Walthall, 289 ; Katherine, 286 : 
Katie, 289; William, 87; ’s Creek, 
142, Fork, 143. 

Robinson, Jacob, 137, 138; John Enders, 
57; Morgan Poiteaux, 57, 58; Nannie 
Elizabeth, 222; Virginia "Morgan, 57. 

Rodes, David, 47. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 92. 

Rogers, Caroline Adams, 208; William- 
son, 208. 

Rolleston Hall, 220. 

Round, J. Horace, 115. 

Rowley, Anne, 190; Elizabeth, 190. 

Rowlett, Peter, 140. 

Rubincam, Milton, 15. 

Rudale, Frances E., 209. 

Rush, Richard, 262. 

Russell, General, 269; Bessie, 270; 
Clara Hoyt, 267 ; Elizabeth Hen 
267, 269; Elizabeth Yarrington, 267; 
Mary Henley, 267, 269; Peter, 267; 
Robert Spottswood, 268, 270 272: 
Sarah, 267; Scharlie, 270; Tabitha 
Adams, 267, 272; William, 267-270, 
272; & McIntyre, 263 

Russell, William of Virginia, Brig. 
Gen., 267. 


St. Noble, Mrs. Royston, 296. 

St. Walburga, 22. 

Sabine Hall, Richmond Co., 30, 33. 

Sanders, Jesse, 147. 

— 96; Sir Edwin, 90-92; George, 
9 


Sankey, Mr., 139; Mrs. G. L., 205; 
Elizabeth, 205; Frances E. Rudale, 
209; Frances — 209; James Cun- 
ningham, 209 ; Jane Foster, 209; John 
Thomson, 209; "Margaret Daniel, 205, 
209 ; Mary Anne, 209; Rebecca ‘Dan- 
iel, 209 ; Richard Thomson, 209; Wil- 
liam Daniel, 205, 209. 

Sarah (Negro), 66, 148. 

Saunders, Chloe Russell, 270. 

Sawney, (Negro), 66. 

Sawyer, General, 146. 

Sayus, Voneila B., 275. 

Scheer, George F., 160, 161. 

Schlesinger, A. M., 237. 

Schoolfield, Joseph, 101. 
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Scott, Frances, 211; John, 136, 142, 
282; Martha; 151; Martha Ann 
Daniel, 282; Robert, 140; Samuel, 
151; Thomas Baytop, 153. 

Scribner, Charles, 218. 

Seay, Mrs. Thomas H., 205, 281. 

Semernia, 166. 

Sevier, Mrs., 50; John, 50. 

Shaffer, Mrs. Emory, 208. 

Shakespeare, William, 91, 94, 96, 184. 

Shawnees, 268. 

Sheldon, William Dubose, 197. 

Shelton, (Skelton) Hester, 190; John, 
190; Samuel, 190. 

Sheppard, W., 291. 

Shepperson, Archibald Bolling, 223. 

Shields, Esther, 53; James, 53; Patrick, 
138. 

Shilliday, Patrick, 138. 

Ships: Albion, 39; Ann, 59; Baltimore, 
hy Be & F Bell and Mary, 40; Corn- 
wallis, 112, 113; Dutie, 59; Godspeed, 
(Goodspeed) 214; Hybernie, 112; 
Kingston, 258; Lady Julian, = 
Molly, 37; Peggy, 110; Phillips, 112: 
Royal James, 94; Sarah Constant, 92, 
95; Sea Venture, 95; Swann, 118; 
The Phoenix, 40; The Sally, 39; The 
Tempest, 95. 

Shorter, Alfred, 288. 

Shottocks, Will, Jr., 296. 

Sidney, 118; Sir Philip, 87. 

Sidway, 118. 

Siebert, Prof. W. R., 36. 

Simpkinson oie 183, 184, 187. 

Sinclair, Commodore, 113; S. S., 113. 

Singleton, Mary E., 213. 

Sisson, George, 112. 

Six Quaker Clockmakers, 70. 

Skipwith, Col. Henry, 148. 

Slater, Mary, 296. 

Slaton, Fanny Goode, 281; Mary E., 
281; William, 281. 

Slaughter, John, 219; Suggitt, | 219. 

Smith, 93; Captain, 86, 95; Miss, 277, 
284; Mrs., 214; Mr. & Mrs. Hamp- 
ton ‘Sidney, 287’; Adam, 278; Charles 
H., 210, 288; ‘Datus . jr., 218; 
Hampton Sidney, 214, 284; Hines 
McGuire, 288; Howard W., 218; 
James, 144; Capt. John Smith, 104- 
106, 229-231, 233-240, 242-47; John, 
117, ~ 1853 John Alexander, 282 ; 
a K,, J. Morgan, 284; Kate 
EN, OB: Lee Ella, 288; Lucy, 
153; Mary Vowell, 250; R. & B. 263 ; 
Samuel, 138; Sarah Frances Len- 
nard, 282; Sarah J. Sparks, 288; 
Thomas, 86, 87, 90. 





Smith, Capt. John and the Indians, 228. 

Smithier, John, 16. 

Sneed, Mr., 6. 

Soul of a Nation: The Founding of 
Virginia and the Projection of New 
England, 156. 

Some Notes on the Clay Family, 57. 

Some XVII Century Virginians, Notes 
on, 115. 

Some XVII Century Virginians: Com- 
mentaries upon the Ancestry of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, 183. 

— James, P. C., 214; Stephen 


O., 59. j 

Sparks, Alexander H., 288; Annie 
Elizabeth Townes, 288; Annie Wim- 
berly, 288; Carter Whatley, 288; 
Charles Sankey, 288; Elizabeth 
Whatley, 288; Emma C. Edwards, 
288; John Vesey, 288; Lee E. Smith, 
288; Linton, 288; Mary Elizabeth, 
288; Mary Leonard, 283; Medora 
Newton, 283; Milton Peebles, 288; 
Sallie Wimberley, 288; Samuel Pee- 
ples, 288; Sarah Jane, 288; Thomas 
Hunter, 283, 288, William Daniel, 288. 

Spaulding, Thomas M., 100. 

Spencer, Moses A., 220; Mary Anne 
H. Bradley, 220. 

Spight, Mrs. L. D., 145. 

Spotswood, ag Alexander, 249, 253. 

Spragg, John, 251. 

Spragins, John Diggs, 284; Laura Ade- 
laide, 284; Samuel Thomas, 284. 

Sprigans, Almira Baldwin, 284; Ann 
Eliza, 284; Nancy Bumpass, 284; 
Thomas, 284. 

Stafford, Dr. G. M. G., 276. 

Stanard, 255; Mary Newton, 250; Wil- 
liam G., 117, 120, 219, 220, 250; W. 
G. & M. N., 222. 

Stearns, Bertha Monica, 163. 

Sted, Mr., 98. 

Steed, 102. 

Stephens, Alexander H., 210; James B., 
209; Mary Ann Sankey, 209. 

Stephenson, 278; Matthew, 51. 

Stetze, Mr., 283; Elizabeth P., 283. 

Stevens, William, 64. 

Stewart, 101, 222; Genl., 207; Eugene, 
208; Floyd, 208; James, 138; John, 
135; John Daniel, 208; Judith, 215; 
Sarah Daniel, 208; Wm. H., 100. 

Sterling, 33, 188. 

Stith, John, 276; Sally, 276; Sally 
Barnes Hooe, 276. 

Stock, Thomas, :212. 

Stockdell, Ann, 219; John, 219; Talia- 
ferro, 219. 
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Strachey, William, 91, 95, 241, 243. 

Straughan, Samuel L., 114. 

Strauthers, W. J., 269. 

Studley, T., 234. 

Sturges, Eliza, 211; Jane, 153. 

Sublette, Clifford MacClellan, 175, 178. 

Suggitt, Edgecombe, 219; Elizabeth, 
219; John, 219; Lucy, 219; Sarah, 
219; Susanna, 219; Sullivan, 4. 

Sulzberger, Iphigene Ochs, 218. 

Summers, L. P., ‘ 

Sunrise in the South. The Life of 
Mary-Cooke Branch Munford. Book, 
review of, 225. 

Sutton, John, 44. 

Swem, Earl, 200. 

Sweeny, William Montgomery, 291. 

Sweet Springs, 12. 

Syfson, George, 112. 


Taliaferro, Ann Stockdell, 219; Hay, 
219; Margaret Aylett, 219; William, 
219. 

Tamer, (Negro), 53. 

Tarry, Edward, 217; George, 217. 

Tayloe, Anne Ogle, 262; Benjamin 
Ogle, 262; Edward Thornton, 262; 
John, 262. 

Taylor, 145; Col., 134; Mrs. 12; Creed, 
217; Erasmus, 62-66; Jacobus, 291; 
Jane Moore, 62-66; Jeremy, 192, 193; 
Jesse, 44; Joanna, 193; John, 1, 109, 
122, 125, 127, 130-34; Robert, 12; 
Thomas, 294; William, 125; Papers, 
2, 4, 9, 10. 

Taylor, John, of Caroline, 1, 121. 

Terrell, Elizabeth, 213; Thomas, 152. 

Terry, Ann Edwards, 279; John, 279; 
Mary Ellett, 279; Mary Quarles, 
279; Owen, 278, 279; Solomon 
a. 279, 280; Waller Quarles, 
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